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N all art work, appreciation and a desire for expression are 

all-important and co-ordinate. This is particularly true 
when nature furnishes the subject. For this reason, whenever 
it is possible, let the subject be one of the pupil’s own choosing. 
The high school pupil should be able to make an intelligent 
choice, and can usually be relied upon to bring to the studio 
such material as can be used. He may not choose wisely at the 
beginning, but let him paint for a few days from subjects care- 
fully chosen by the teacher, whose experience has proven what 
is best, and he will gladly suggest and willingly go a-searching 
for material which he thinks he can secure. 

Usually the larger forms will serve us best. This is true 
not only because they demand the breadth of treatment which 
is the ideal toward which we are working as regards technique, 
but also because they demand a breadth of thought as well, and 
a mental grasp of essential characteristics which leads to an 
appreciation of and a regard for the “‘spirit’’ rather than the 
“letter.” This leads very directly to interpretation of character, 
and then it is but a step into the realms of idealization. Such 
subjects as the following are good ones for the autumn work; 
the canna, the gladiola, the goldenrod, the hollyhock, the cosmos, 
the sunflower, the squash blossom on the vine, the mountain 
phlox, the sumach, fruit on the branch, the milk weed (see 
frontispiece), and the mullein. These are far better than the 
forms of smaller growth. 

Nature work, if it is to be successful, must interpret nature. 
Because this is true, care should be taken in selecting the speci- 
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The Canna. A drawing in water-color 
on a neutral gray ground of middle value. 


the form for himself ? 


Do 


men from which the work is to be 
done, that it be the one that shall 
best tell the story of the plant or of 
the flower. Individual characteris- 
tics must be recognized and the 
selection made with a view to 
emphasizing them. Again nature 
work,—-indeed all art work if it be 
art at all, must aim toward the 
achievement of beauty. Because 
of this the specimen which is not 
only most characteristic, but also 
most beautiful, should be chosen. 

But the subject matter, although 
it is an important consideration, is 
not the only one of importance. 
The manner of presentation is per- 
haps quite as important. How 
may we guide the pupil so that he 
shall lay hold upon all that the bit 
of nature from which he is to 
work holds for him? And how shall 
we help him to record in color and 
in form his response to its influence? 
Shall we point out the charm of 
color and of growth? Shall we 
call attention to the subtlety of 
line, and to the delicate poise 
of bud and flower on stem? 
Or, instead, shall we allow the 
pupil to discover the beauty of 
we expect him to discover unaided 
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The Cosmos. A drawing in body water-color on a brown ground. 
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all the charm of suggestion in the work of Shakespeare, or 
Macaulay, of Milton or of Chaucer, with which he deals in his 
study of literature? Surely not. Why then should we hesitate 
to point out all the beauty we can? There will be enough 
left for him to discover, and because he sees with other eyes 
than ours, he will find in nature what we perhaps should 
never see. 

It is just here that we can call the poets to our aid, for they 
have told in song far better than the most of us can ever hope 
to tell, the individual charm of many a flower. Sometimes a 
little snatch of poetry repeated or read aloud, gives in a flash 
the character of the subject, and is an immense stimulus to the 
imagination and to independent thought. 

When the character has been studied, and the pupil is 
ready to paint, always the first thing to consider is wherein the 
greatest charm of the subject lies, whether it be in loveliness of 
colcr, in beauty cf line, or in distinctiveness of growth. This 
will at once determine the placing of the emphasis. Sometimes 
it is well to concentrate the thought upon the one element of 
beauty, to the exclusion of every other. If the subject be one 
in which the greatest interest lies in the color, forget to draw, 
and without a thought as to form, blot in the color with perfect 
freedom, making trial after trial, until the color satisfies. If 
it is possible, continue the study and when the color has been 
grasped, work toward truer form, but if the time is short, do 
not be disturbed if at the close of the lesson you have only a 
series of color blots, if the color is frwe. If the chief beauty 
lies in the form, study again in the same exclusive way, using 
pencil, brush and ink, or monochrome. If the massing is worthy 
of special study, try working in silhouette. 

When time will allow it, the final sketch may well be preceded 
by a series of these preliminary sketches, in which one phase 
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at a time is emphasized in studies which preclude all thought 
but that of the one feature of interest. 

Most pupils need to be made acquainted with the possibility 
of idealization. There is always the danger of being too literal. 
Yet there is always the possibility of modification without inter- 
ference with the expression of character. Ever the goal should 
be the beautiful, and ever the approach must be made from the 
standpoint of the ideal. Unguided, the pupil will always paint 
what he sees. Let him once grasp the thought that it would 
be better should he paint what he wishes he might see, and at 
once he will begin to idealize, and we shall begin to reap a harvest 
of beauty. 

If there is sensitiveness to the appeal of the subject, and 
keen delight in the work, technique will in a large measure take 
care of itself. Facility will be developed by experience. The 
joy of painting from a lovely form should never be lessened by 
the thought of how to doit. To the best result the consideration 
of size and position of paper, the choice of an enclosing space 
and the placing of the form within it, is of course essential. All 
this, however, should be so inwrought in the daily practice of 
the high school pupil, as to be habitual and sub-conscious. To 
him the all-absorbing consideration should be the interpretation 
or the translation into pencil or pigment of a subject which 
affords genuine delight. As often as possible the pupil should be 
allowed to select his own medium, and given absolute liberty 
as regards treatment. 

Often there is nothing else that a teacher can do that will 
help her class as much as to sit down and work among them. The 
inspiration that comes from watching another paint is some- 
times worth more than any amount of correction or criticism. 
Snap, spirit, directness of expression, crispness of treatment, 
delicacy of feeling, sympathy,—-these are contagious. They may 
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be caught when they cannot be taught. That which is a delight 
to the doer is ever a delight to the beholder, and the eagerness 
with which the work is watched, when the teacher who loves it 
paints or draws among her class, is in itself so great that as 
she works, she cannot help teaching. 





MABEL E. STOCK 
Springfield, Mass. 



































THE NEW BLOCK-PRINTING 


ECESSITY, you know, is very often the 
mother of invention. I wanted to intro- 
duce block-printing in some of our classes 
but the question of how to cut the blocks 
fairly well without proper tools seemed a 
puzzle. One day, however, as I was 
turning the question over in mind, this 
thought came about. Why cut the block 
at all; why not fasten the relief of the 

pattern on the block? So I did, and here are a few suggestions as 
to how such a block is made. I hardly need say much more to 
those of you who are interested in, or have tried block- 
printing as you have seen the drift of thought already and can 
in a few minutes without further instruction make a real 
good block. 

A prime necessity in a good printing block of this kind is, 
that the surface of the pattern should be in one flat plane. 

Any kind of wood may be used for a block so long as the face 
you need is good. I found some disused type forms-—-cubes, 
prisms, etc., which answered our purpose well. 

After planning the design, by cutting from paper, or other- 
wise, trace it upon the face of the block. Next trace the design 
upon blotting-paper or smooth felt (from an old hat) ; this material 
should be of an even thickness. Blotting paper answers first- 
rate and, although easily damaged, may last long enough for 
the necessary purpose. Felt, of the right kind, has greater 
lasting quality but is not any better in other respects than 
blotting paper. 

Cut out the design and fasten the required pieces to the 
face of the block. If you want to use just ordinary water-color 
for printing, the units of relief should be fastened to the block 
with common shellac, or other adhesive not soluble in water. 
Shellac can be obtained at a paint shop, either in liquid form 
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‘ready for use, or dry. In the latter case it may be dissolved in 
alcohol to a consistency of thin cream. If for printing with 
oil color, the units may be fastened to the block with glue, 
gum or strong paste. 

To prepare a block for printing with water-color it is best 
to shellac the face of the block after the design has been traced 
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Type solids utilized for block printing. 


there, and while sticky lay the units in position, taking care, to 
avoid smearing the surface of the units, for the shellac prevents the 
ordinary water-color from soaking into the blotting-paper, or 
felt, thus destroying an essential feature in this kind of printing 
block. 

If the block is being prepared for oil color printing absorption 
is not considered necessary; for thick color, about the consistency 
of printer’s ink may be used as when printing with carved wood 
blocks. As a matter of fact, the paper or felt relief is all the 
more durable when given a coat of shellac over the entire 
surface. 
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A Decorative Landscape, printed in each case from three blocks. 
1. An analogous harmony. 
2. A complex harmony—Red and yellow on one block. 
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As to printing, you will probably find out more than I 
know at present. I find, however, that it seems best to 
apply water-color to the block with a brush rather than to 
use a pad, moreover, by so doing we can print several colors 
if desirable, at one and the same time by painting the 





Water-color printing. Objects made by grammar school children 


required colors on the block as may be seen in the illustrations 
in color, on the opposite page. 

I find also that these blocks answer just as well as carved 
wood blocks for printing on cloth. Dyes can be conveyed in 
the same manner as water-color by the use of the absorbent 
block. 

Plate I shows some of the first printing blocks we made 
by this new method. 

Plate II shows some ordinary water-color printing such 
as we are doing in grammar grades. 
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We are now working out a three-color process, using 
three blocks and overlapping transparent colors to produce 
other colors. This gives the pupils somewhat of an insight as to 
the methods of color printing used in magazines, newspapers, etc. 


THOMAS H. COOPER 


Supervisor of Drawing 


Adams, Mass. 





Unit from a border printed by the new method 
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DECORATING FABRICS WITH CRAYOLA 


HE ease and convenience with which “Crayola” colors in 
crayon form can be applied to fabrics make it highly com- 
mendable for decorative stencilling. In the hands of the trained 
craftsman, ‘“‘Crayola” offers an unexcelled medium for free- 
hand decoration, while for stencilling it is quite free from the 
objectionable features of dyes and oil colors. Stencilling is 
fascinating work but many are deterred from attempting it on 
account of the uncertainty of results; for liquid colors will ‘‘run,”’ 
and, while six or eight repeats of the motif may be safely accom- 
plished, the seventh or ninth may spoil the effect of the whole. 
With the little dry stick of color in one’s hand, all uncertainty 
is avoided; the last repeat will be as clear and true as the first. 
Having selected a pattern, there are several materials from 
which to cut the stencil. I prefer a heavy gray paper of the 
kind formerly used for book covers, and for ease and rapidity 
of cutting, a pair of small, sharp scissors instead of a knife. A 
smooth board is necessary; the material is laid over it and the 
stencil lightly tacked in place with thumb tacks. The color is 
then rubbed into the spaces, lightly if for light colors. For deep 
shades, the crayon may be worked back and forth, crossing and 
recrossing. For stems of flowers and long thin lines, it is well 
to sharpen the crayon a little on a piece of wire netting as this 
will prolong the life of the stencil. 

After the rubbing on of the color, comes the most important 
step in this new process. The treated fabric must be pressed 
with a very hot iron. Have the goods perfectly smooth, place 
the iron on it for one second, lift the iron, rub it on a cloth which 
you will have beside the board for the purpose, place the iron 
on another portion of the design and so on till all is done. Do 
not push the iron from side to side until you have been all over 
the design according to above instructions. This is to set the 
color. Before pressing, the work will look a trifle crude, but 
when the hot iron touches it, the color sinks into the threads 
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and seems to become a part of the material. After the first 
careful pressing to set the colors, the work may be ironed in the 








Dandelion decoration for a curtain for a toy-shelf. 


usual way, and if, at any time it needs cleaning, it may be washed 
and ironed. The colors will be found to be fast. 

The first illustration shows a curtain for a child’s toy shelf. 
Two widths of cream white crash towelling are used and the 
decoration is of dandelions. The leaves and stems are of olive 
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green. The dandelions should be of the brightest yellow in the 
color box and it should be rubbed deep into the threads. 
The lamp screen in the second illustration is made of 





A Lamp Screen with candytuft decoration. 


small picture frames from which the glass has been removed. 
The panels are of grass linen fastened in place with tiny tacks 
after having been decorated. The design is of candytuft. The 


leaves and stems are of dark green and the flower petals are of 
violet. 
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PLUM TREE DESIGN 
LEAVES GREEN, BRANCH BROWN, PLUMS 
VIOLET. 
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The border design of Rambler roses in illustration 3 is all 
in pink except for the little glimpses of leaves and the connecting 
stems which are olive green. 

The lily design is suitable for portiéres. The color is olive 
green. The lilies are cut from the stencil paper and are put in 
place with thumb tacks. Thus the lily will be the color of the 
material; but this should be white or of some neutral tint. If 
done on green, rose or blue, the lilies and buds could be cut 
from white linen and appliquéd. The other large design shown 
in illustration 3 is suitable for curtains, portiéres, couch covers 
or pillow covers. The leaves are done in two shades of green. 
The branches are dark brown and the plums are purple. It is 
such a simple matter to graduate colors with “Crayola” that 
the plums may be shaded from lavender on one side to deep 
violet on the other. 


MRS. PERCY L. WIGHT 
Clinton, N. Y. 











POST-CARD DESIGNING 


OST-CARD designing offers an interesting field for artistic 

activity. Most art teachers, capable themselves of execu- 
ting designs suitable for use, wish to have each class exercise 
in design serve some practical end; and the private mailing card 
offers a problem that, while presenting many of the limitations 
against which the professional designers have to contend, is 
at the same time sufficiently simple to be solved by any public 
school student of art able to handle pen and ink. 

Specially designed post-cards may serve a multitude of 
purposes. Schools might use them for sending out notices, or 
for advertising exhibitions, entertainments, lectures, etc. Indi- 
viduals might use them, in place of letters, instead of the cheap 
and exceedingly ugly postals issued by the government. Libra- 
ries, churches and business firms might well send out their 
own cards of appropriate design to give individuality to their 
correspondence. 

The postal regulations say that each post-card, or private 
mailing card, “must be an unfolded piece of cardboard sub- 
stantially of the quality and weight of paper used in the Govern- 
ment postal card and must not be larger in size than 3 9-16 by 
59-16 inches, nor smaller than 2 15-16 by 45-8 inches. The 
cards may be of any color which does not interfere with a legible 
address and postmark. Each card must bear the words ‘Post 
Card’ at the top of the address side, unobstructed by any other 
matter; said words to be placed thereon in conspicuous letters 
in such manner as not to interfere with a perfectly distinct 
address and postmark.” 

Starting with the above limitations, and the knowledge 
that there must be space for the address in the lower half of 
the card end one for the stamp in the upper right-hand corner, 
the problem is before us. 

Instead of ignoring the stamp we should admit it as a neces- 
sary part of the design and make the most of it, using it as part 
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of the decoration. Unfortunately, the postmark is seldom an 
improvement to any card. If it could be placed in a certain 
space it could be arranged for, but as this is impossible it is 
better to treat the design in large masses, so that the postmark 
may not complicate or disfigure the design and be itself illegible. 

As the one-cent stamp is green it is well to print the design in 
green that there may be completeness in the effect when the 
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Post Card by D. R. M., a student (With additions by the Government, et al). 


stamp is added, but it is not easy to find a printer able to mix 
a green for use upon a zinc block that has the same color quality 
as the green of the stamp, which is printed from an engraved 
steel plate. If the design could be engraved upon steel the desired 
color could be easily obtained, but as the expense of this process 
puts it out of the question, we must print our zinc blocks either 
in black or some color to harmonize with the green of the stamp, 
or trust to the printer to do his best. If printed in black the 
design must not, as already stated, interfere with the legibility 
of the postmark. 
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The accompanying sketches illustrate how the problem 
may be approached. In Sketch A the necessary stamp and the 
+ lettering is indicated. 
pst Y In B the stamp is bal- 

ZA Z anced by an equal area. 
In C these are combined 
into one spot. Sketch 
rr D suggests one of the 


>." infinite number of the 
D 























possible divisions of the 
l space. In E a border is 
suggested having the 


ir if pi: Mf{i ‘ corners strongly marked. 
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F suggests another divi- 

sion of the space. 
Monograms, draw- 

h — ings of school buildings 
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IZx2, 3 oa or historical landmarks 

YO S Ty may appropriately be 
N s used. For example: upon 
4) a a Trenton card the old 
& ats 4 lz q barracks where the Hes- 
\e) 9| sian soldiers made merry 
VV Lo", g on that famous Christ- 
- IV -? 14 elie mas night when Wash- 


ington’s army arrived so 
unexpectedly, or the Battle Monument erected to commemorate 
the Battle of Trenton, might be used. 

A printer will print a thousand cards for $5.00, including 
the cost of the plate. As the plate can, of course, be used as 
often as desired, future printings will cost less. The cards 
can be sold to the students and their friends at cost and the 
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outlay quickly recovered. It would be interesting to make a 
collection of post-cards issued in schools, and the writer of this 
article will be very glad to exchange cards designed by his students 
for cards used by other schools. 


FRANK FORREST FREDERICK 


Director of the School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, New Jersey 
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The Rhythmic Ruler. 


As this drawing, 


HE theory of “The Rhythmic Ruler” has lately 


been published in The School Arts Book for 
October and November, 1907, and has caused 
some comment among those interested in pro- 
portion. It has been so thoroughly explained 
that but little will be done here toward explain- 
ing the meaning of “Rhythmic Rule’’; instead, 
attention will be paid to the more practical side, 
the use of it. 

The “Rhythmic Rule”’ is, in itself, but a scale, 
simple enough, in which are shown various 
measures, the least being in proportion to the 
next in size, and each measure being in a con- 
stant relation to the following as the scale 
magnif.es. The measures have the same relation 
as those which exist in the proportions of the 
Greek oblong, which is admitted to be of the 
best known proportion. Thus the scale is given 
an advantage over unrelated proportions. The 
scale may be applied to the making of a design, 
which, in the end, will appear well related in 
all its measures. Not only will the design be 
well related, but the object, for which the design 
was made, will be found to harmonize in all its 
measures, and be pleasing to look upon. The 
remainder of this article will deal with the 
practical use of the scale in designing and 
structural work. 

To show this, it is necessary to bring in a 
plate of structural design, lately worked out in 
the mechanical drawing classes of Miss Char- 
lotte Reed, author of “The Rhythmic Ruler.” 
which is a plan for a mission style tabourette, 
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HUBLER THE RHYTHMIC RULER IN USE 





was lately executed, the reader will be able to see both design, 

and photograph of the tabourette, finished. In the drawing a 

six-inch scale was used, not only in the design, but also in the 

spacing of the plate. Mention should also be made of the fact 

that the lettering of the plate is 

| planned by the scale. But let 

> us now find how the tabourette 

is planned with the use of the 
scale. 

In planning any problem, a 
limitation is first to be con- 
sidered. For instance, in this 
tabourette, the limitation is 
height. In this case the height 
was fixed at 19 5-8 inches, and 
so let B of the scale shown on 
plate equal 19 5-8 inches. The 
next measure to be found is 
breadth or width, and as the 
tabourette was to be one having 
a square top, the two measures 
must necessarily be the same. 
By taking .618 of B or 19 5-8” we get the next measure 
C. If we compute this we find C to equal 121-8”. The 
following are the remaining measures of the scale: .618 x C 
or 12 1-8”=D=7 1-2”, .618 x D or 7 1-2” =E=4 5-8”, .618 x E 
or 4 5-8” =F=2 7-8”, .618 x F or 2 7-8” =G=1 3-4", .618 x G or 
1 3-4”=H=1 1-8", .618 x H or 1 1-8” =I =5-8", and .618 x I or 
5-8”=J=1-2”. In using the scale you should avoid the use 
of the same measure in succession. By this do not think that 
the same measure cannot be used twice. For example, notice 
the three panels in “front view”’ of plate and it will be seen that 
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The Tabourette with Rhythmic Measures 
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THE RHYTHMIC RULER IN USE HUBLER 





the central panel is the measure G and the two outer panels 
are the divisions H. In planning anything with the scale, for 
instance the “front view” of the tabourette, the principal break 
should be a main division of the height. In the enlarged views 
sections “‘A’’ and ‘“‘B’’, the same proportions are retained, the 
only difference being made in the use of larger measures. To 
the right of the plan is the scale used, ‘“‘The Rhythmic Ruler.” 
Still farther to the right, the equivalent in inches of the measures 
of the scale are found. Below stands the isometric perspective 
of the tabourette. This was worked out from the views according 
to the theory of isometric perspective, the scale being used only 
in placing the drawing within the space. 


WALTER T. HUBLER, ’08 
Public Schools 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 


NOVEMBER 


ONSTRUCTIVE Drawing and Design are the subjects 

for November and December. In the lower grades the 
constructive drawing is reduced to the minimum-—-the drawing 
of a few lines with the ruler and string; in the intermediate 
grades it receives more attention and requires greater precision; 
in the upper grades it demands the utmost accuracy of which 
the pupils are capable. The element of design, almost wholly 
lacking in the lower grades, assumes increasing importance 
from grade to grade, and calls for the exercise of originality 
in greater degree. The problems should be selected, for the 
most part, with an eye upon the interests of children; but the 
other eye should be upon what children ought to know and 
enjoy, ought to be able to produce and appreciate. The season 
should have its due share of influence, especially in the lower 
grades. The following outline is given not as a prescription, 
but as a suggestion of work appropriate to the various grades. 


PRIMARY 


FIRST YEAR. (U) Make drawings suggested by the 
harvest time. Use colored pencils, colored papers, and water 
colors. 


All this should be connected with the language work. Pictures of autumn 
scenes may be cut from papers and magazines and colored; printed outlines 
may be utilized in various ways;* fruit and vegetable shapes may be cut free- 
hand from colored papers of appropriate hues, or from drawing paper and 
colored. Here is a good suggestion. Give each pupil a strip of paper, say 
two inches wide and twelve inches long. After teaching such terms as straight 
and curved, and the terms of position, and relation, left, right, above, below, 
etc., have the children draw one long straight line near the lower edge of the 
strip to represent a shelf in a closet or the floor in the cellar, and then place 
on this shelf a row of preserve jars, prettily colored, or a row of pumpkins, 
squashes, apples, or some other thing suggestive of the harvest season. See 


*See Harvest Packet, published by the Davis Press. 
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OUTLINES NOVEMBER 





Fig. 1. This will afford practice in reproducing the same, form, or in represent- 
ing different varieties of the same form, and in the use of color terms. 


ao oe 
Jefe af Io! of) 


SECOND YEAR. Make drawings and objects suggested by the 
fall of the year. Use colored pencils, colored papers, and water colors. 


pee 


As in the previous grades, the work should be the outgrowth of nature 
study and language. In producing such illustrations as may suggest them- 
selves, lay special emphasis on horizontal and vertical, have horizons level, 
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NOVEMBER OUTLINES 





and have boys and girls stand up straight, as in the sketches of the bonfire 
from Marlboro, Mass., (by William Pomphrey), and of the Indian boy, by 
Willard Alden, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Roth the fall of the year, and Thanksgiving will suggest many good sub- 
jects. Cold weather and the first storms of the winter seasons suggest the 








NTERPRETATION 
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wisdom of reading the weather signals. These signals afford ideal exercises 
in constructive drawing and simplest handicraft. Have some drawn and 
colored or made of colored papers. 

In the making of these flags avoid small measurements,—nothing less 
than one inch. As a standard make the cold wave flag five inches square with 
a two inch center. Make the others in proportion. See Plate III. 


THIRD YEAR. Make drawings and objects suggested 
by the Thanksgiving time. Use colored pencils, colored papers, 
and water colors. 


Connect all work closely with the nature study, language and history of 
the season. Harvest scenes such as those given in outline, Plate IV, may be 
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drawn and colored to suggest the view at sunset or moonrise. 


The first is 


from a harvest landscape by Henry Geuinettes, Grade III, Marlboro, Mass., 
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and endorsed by his teacher with the words, ‘“‘The beginning of perspective.” 
The second is traced from a blue print by Frank G. Sanford, for the cover of 
the Allendale Blue Print, Thanksgiving 
number, 1905. 

In connection with the Thanksgiving 
story make a wigwam, as shown in Plate 
V. This will afford opportunity to drill in 
circle, semi-circle, oblique lines, angles, 
etc., and to apply color. 

An easy way to make the wigwam is 
to cut a circle eight inches in diameter, 
fold it to make semi-circles, cut from 
the center a circle one inch in diameter, 
and cut the semi-circles apart. This gives 
material for two. Bring the two straight 
edges of the semi-circular piece together 
and paste them. Cut several little strips 
of paper about the size and shape of a 
toothpick, and paste them inside the cone, 
so that the ends will stick out to suggest 
the poles, as shown in the plate. When 
the wigwam is dry, slit one side with the 
scissors and fold back the laps forming the door. 
decoration in brilliant colors. 








eee 


Paint on appropriate 
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GRAMMAR 
FOURTH YEAR. (U) Make a Thanksgiving invitation 
and an envelope in which to mail it. 


THANKSGIVING || [4 | CeEAEKSGtonG) 
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The invitation may be made of any size, single or double sheet; but a 
card having the proportions of the Golden Oblong is suggested, 3 1-2” x 5 3-4”. 
This will allow an envelope of suitable size to be made from a sheet of paper 
9” x 12.” Theinvitation should contain a picture or a design, and some lettering, 
appropriate to the occasion, Those shown on Plate VI are examples of work 
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produced in this grade or the next, last year. The first two are, unfortunately, 
anonymous, and made up of elements taken from our Thanksgiving Packet. 
Jack’s card was made by 
pasting a cut-out picture 
in place as a decoration. 
The turkey card was 
made by Harold Gaw- 
throp, and the card with 
the Knitter by Edith 
Hannum of Kennett 
Square, Pa. The music 
card is by Harry Adams, 
Ashland, Mass. Use a 
white card and work in 
color, or a colored card 
and work in black. 





















Vill °° 


An envelope to fit any card may be made as follows: Place the card in 
the middle of a sheet of paper having at least four times its area. Draw an 
oblong around the card, one-eighth inch larger on every side. See dotted 
oblong in Fig. VII. Draw the diagonals of this oblong. Draw its diameters 
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and extend them to the edges of the 
paper. Set off on each extended diameter 
a distance equal to that from the end of 
the diameter to the center of the oblong, 
I. Connect the points, 2, 4, 3, and 5. 
Extend the short ends of the oblong a half 
inch as ata, c, b, and d. Place points a 
half inch beyond 2 and 3. Connect ea, 
ec, fb, and fd with lines parallel to the 
diagonals. Cut out the flat on the heavy 
lines, fold on the dotted lines. Paste as 
any envelope is pasted. 


FIFTH YEAR. Make a set of 
place cards for Thanksgiving and 
a case in which to keep them. 


Decide upon the stock for the set and 
for the case. Get out the cards; 2” x 
4 1-2” is suggested as a good size. On 
each card draw the name panel at the 
top as shown in Plate VIII. Below this 
draw a buttonhole bouquet, disposed to 
fit beneath the name panel, adapted to 
the place and purpose. This may be given 
a decorative background as shown in 
Mother’s card. Or make a decorative 
panel of symmetrical shape and fill it with 
fall fruits or flowers as on Raymon’s 
card, or Maud’s. Or compose a little 
vase of flowers to fit underneath the panel 
as in Jack’s case. Have all the cards of 
a set alike in general character. Use 
complementary colors. When the pack 
is complete make the case as follows: 

Draw an oblong, ABCD (Plate IX) 
one-eighth inch larger all around than 
the place card. Extend the sides and 
ends indefinitely by means of light lines. 
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From each corner of the oblong set off on these extended lines a distance 
equal to the thickness of the pack and two cards more, thus locating the points 
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E, F, G, H, I, J, K, and L. Connect these points with lines, as shown in the 
plate. On EF, draw a semi-circle and add the tongue. On GI and HJ add 
the laps 1-2 inch wide. On KL add the oblong equal to the first one, ABCD. 
Draw the semi-circle and the slit each in its proper place. Cut out on the 
heavy lines, fold on the dotted lines. Slide the pack of cards within and paste 
down the side laps. Small laps may be left at K and L to make “tight corners,” 
but they complicate the problem. 


SIXTH YEAR. Make the Thanksgiving table and chairs 
in paper or card, set the table with toy dishes, and make a booklet 
describing how the work was done. 





Pla XI. Strong Paper Furniture in use. 


The furniture may be worked out by each pupil or each pupil may work 
out a single piece, from the Plate X, reproduced upon the blackboard and 
followed by dictation. Plate XI shows the table and chairs completed. 

The booklet may be very simple,—a sheet folded to make four for text 
and diagram, and another sheet folded to make the cover. Use tinted paper 
for the cover and letter it carefully in a darker tone of the same color. 
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SEVENTH YEAR. (U) Make a letter file, with index 
and ornamental cover. 


This exercise, like that given in the previous grade, may be worked out 
by groups of pupils, each doing some one part, or by each pupil for himself. 
The stock required for a letter file is as follows: Twenty-one sheets manila 
paper 9” x 10”; two sheets heavy colored paper for covers, 8” x 10”; two strips 
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of thin, tough paper 1” x 20”. (This last is necessary only when the file is likely 
to receive hard usage.) Make first a key sheet, as indicated in the diagram 1, 
Plate XII; the twenty sheets forming the file may now be made, each with its 
proper tab, to correspond with this sheet. Make the first sheet without a tab. 
The second with tab A, the third with tab B, that is, bounded by lines d, e, f, g; 
the fourth with tab including C; etc. Fold the sheets on the dotted lines, and 
paste them together as shown in 2. When the paste is dry, the leaves may 
be flattened together in such a way as to expose all the strips a b, and a reén- 
forcing strip of thin, tough paper added at the points indicated by the dotted 
brackets, ss in 1, and shown in section at xy, in 2. These strips should extend 
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from the first leaf to the last in one piece, to insure strength. Make the front 
cover enough narrower than the back cover to show the index letters. Make 
a pleasing design, well lettered, for the front cover. The motive for any 
ornament might well be taken from the fall nature drawings, as the file is to 
contain a harvest of letters. Use a monochromatic scheme of color. See 3. 
Fasten on the covers by pasting them securely to the front and back leaves. 
The letters are inserted between the leaves each under the writer’s initial. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Make a clipping file, with ornamental cover. 


This file, which may be made as group work or individual work, is com- 
posed of envelope-like pockets, large enough to take a penny print and ordinary 
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Clipping File. Flats for pocket 6x9 C, 4 


clippings. Each pocket consists of two pieces of paper so cut and joined as 
to form the file. Covers may be added to improve the appearance of the 
whole, but without them the file is complete, so far as practical use is 
concerned. 

Decide upon the number of pockets required. In this case the subject 
is to be The Harvest Festival. We shall need six pockets: 1, The Pilgrims; 
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2, The Indians; 3, The First Feast; 4, The Harvest Time; 5, The Modern Thanks- 
giving; 6, Miscellaneous. 

Make flat A and flat B as shown in Plate XIII. Having folded the ends as 
indicated at C, paste 3 down upon 4, and 1 down upon 2. Now paste the under 
side of 5 to the under edge of A at 666. (Turn the pocket over to do this.) Paste 7 
to the next pocket upon the edge corresponding to 888 of B. Upon the outside of 
the flap of each pocket, in the position indicated by the dotted lines, E, draw a 
little label and within its enclosing lines state the contents of the pocket, as con- 
cisely as possible. Get out the covers to fit the file, allowing an extra inch in the 
width of the front cover to fold under and fasten to the first pocket at 666. Design 
the ornamental form of the front cover, utilizing the autumn flower and fruit 
drawings. Draw the lettering with great care. Use an analogous scheme of color. 


NINTH YEAR.* (1) Cover a favorite volume with stout 
paper and make an appropriate cover design. Or make a Thanks- 
giving booklet. 
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Everybody should know how to do this well. Practice first on a school 
book with cheap manila paper, until the process is understood, then cover 
the selected book with tough tinted paper, like “library manila,’’ and make 
the design. The method is as follows. (See Fig. L): 

1. Estimate the size of sheet required; as an aid in doing this measure 
the length and width of the cover, and the thickness of the book: allow at 
least 2 1-2 inches on three sides of each cover. Open the book flat face down 
on the paper to be sure that the estimate is correct before cutting the paper. 








*If but eight grades are established, this work would be appropriate to the first year 
in high school. Or, possibly the work outlined for some previous grade could be omitted 
and this taken in the eighth. 
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2. Having a piece of paper of the right size, wrap it tightly around the 
covers as shown at L, being careful to have the paper project equally at 
the ends. 

3- Holding the book in the hand as shown, make four cuts from the 
ends in to within an eighth-inch of the cover joints, as indicated by the dotted 
lines, a; and snip off the folded corners of the paper to just reveal the corners 
of the covers, as indicated at b. 

4. Take off the paper and spread it out; turn up the pieces 1, 1, and fold 
them over upon the flat. Place the back of the book upon them, being careful 
to adjust it so that the folded edges appear an eighth-inch beyond the ends of 
the back (the head-cap and tail-cap); now fold laps 2 and 2 over the covers 
Placing the book on its side with the back at the left, lift the front cover half 
open, more or less as the processes seem to require, and tuck 3 and 3 in outside 
the covers (between the covers and the covering); fold 4 and 4 over the ends 
and iron them down with the fingers. Treat the back cover in the same way. 
The laps, 4, 4, may now be pasted upon 2 near the corner. To make a cover- 
ing which fits perfectly requires practice, but it is a trick worth knowing. 
Make an appropriate design for the front cover. The title of the book should 
be neatly printed on the back, in imitation of the original. 

If the booklet is selected as subject, the cover should be well thought out 
and most carefully drawn. Some of the best received from members of the 
Guild during the last two years are reproduced in Plate XIV. 

The Autobiography of a Turkey, by George Sturtevant (IXth Grade), The 
Thanksgiving Proclamation by Alfred Voedisch (VI), The First Thanksgiving, 
by Maurice Train (VIII), and the Thanksgiving Festival, by William Vahlgren 
(VIII), are all from Fitchburg, Massachusetts. The little vertical panel, 
tucked in partly because it would fit and partly as a suggestion for new work, 
is from the cover of a little folder published for sale by Atkinson, Mentzer and 
Grover, of Chicago. 

Try a complex scheme of coloring. 


(2) Learn to draw to scale. 


Take some block, or box, and make a drawing from it, half size, or quarter 
size, as seems best. The principle is not difficult to grasp. Half-size means 
that for every inch on the object a half-inch must be drawn on the paper; 
quarter-size, that for every inch on the object a quarter-inch must be drawn 
on the paper. If pupils are puzzled in translating inches and fractions of 
inches to the required scale, let them make a paper scale,—reproduce the lines 
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of the foot ruler in a drawing of it one-half size, that is, six actual inches long. 
Measure the object with the wooden ruler, measure the drawing with the paper 
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ruler. If the pupils could see an architect’s scale, and a set of his drawings, 
it would help. This preliminary work must be well done. Next month the 
ninth grade pupils will draw, and I hope make, a sledge like Santa’s for baby 
brother to ride in. Of course it will have to be drawn to scale. 

H. T. B. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR NOVEMBER WORK 


Geometric Problems and Applications 
Cross, Mechanical Drawing. Anthony, Year-book of Mechanical Drawing. 
Mathewson, Notes for Mechanical Drawing. Thompson’s Mechanical 
Manual, Part I. 


Constructive Drawing and Design 
Bailey, Book, November 1904. Council Year-Book, Bailey, The Principles 
of Constructive Design, 1901; Bailey, Beautiful School Work, 1905; 
Sargent, Constructive Work without Special Equipment, 1906; Mathewson, 
First Year Drawing in Technical High School, 1906; Cremins, Design in 
Primary Grades, 1906; Batchelder, Constructive Design, 1904; Soper, 
Constructive Work in Town Schools without Special Equipment, 1907. 
Parallel Course Drawing Books, Hammock, IV, pp. 35, 36, 38. 





Drawing and Making 
Prang Text Books, Chapters entitled Measuring and Planning. Council 
Year-Books: Articles by Mohr, 1904, 1905; Cremins, 1904, 1905; Gris- 
wold, 1904; Garritt, 1906, 1907; Murray, 1907; Dillaway, 1907. Primary 
Hand Work, Seegmiller. Paper Sloyd for Primary Grades, Rich. 
Elementary Sloyd and Whittling, Larsson. Beginning Woodwork at 
Home and in School, Van Deusen. Problems in Woodworking, Murray. 
Problems in Furniture Making, Crawshaw. The Art Crafts for Beginners, 
Sanford. Parallel Course Drawing Books, Hammock, II, pp. 19, 26, 
30; III, pp. 22, 26; IV, p. 34. Applied Arts Drawing Books, Seegmiller, 
V, p. 29; VII, p. 33. 


Lettering 

School Arts Packets on Lettering and Initials. Perry, Book, January 
1905, p. 196. Haney, Book, January 1904, p. 228, December 1907, p. 280. 
Daniels, Book, May 1905, p. 49. Brown, Letters and Lettering, (Bates 
& Guild Co.), especially Chapter 5. Council Year-Book, 1906; H. H. 
Brown, Teaching of Lettering. Johnston, Writing and Illuminating 
and Lettering. Applied Arts Drawing Books, VI, p. 31; VIII, pp. 23, 31. 
Parallel Course Drawing Books, Hammock, III, p. 18. 


Thanksgiving Material 
School Arts Harvest Packet. Book, November 1905, p. 223. Historic 
Pilgrimages in New England, Bacon (Silver, Burdett & Co.), Chapters 
II-V. 
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II 


PEN AND INK STAND—GRADE VIII 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN 


The essential parts of the stand are (1) a bottle of ink, held in place by 
(2) a metal strip; (3) a pen and pencil rack consisting of two brackets 
attached to (4) a back; (5) a calendar and (6) a base. 

The dimensions and position of each part, Plate IV, Figs. 1 and 2, are limited 
by its use. Fine proportions of parts are then sought within these limitations. 
All dimensions are influenced by the bottle of ink. A large size bottle is chosen 
that the parts may be of a more workable size. The dimensions of the strip 
of brass are suggested by a ten cent bottle of Carter’s Koal Black. The distance 
between the outer edges of the laps of the brass strip determines the distance 
between the two brackets. The width of the brackets at the top is derived 
from the diameters of three pens or pencils arranged side by side with space 
enough between them to allow the ends of the finger and thumb to slip down 
far enough to lift one pen or pencil without disturbing the others. The brackets 
are high enough so that the nearer pen or pencil does not hide the figures on 
the calendar from view. The back is only high enough and wide enough to 
frame in good proportions the parts attached to it. The curved top of the 
back echoes and is suggested by the curved top of the bottle. The dimen- 
sions of the base are influenced by the parts it supports. Its front edge and 
two ends are beveled that the oblique effect may soften the change from its 
vertical to its horizontal edges, also that the oblique effect may repeat the 
oblique effects of the bottle top and the top of the back. The width of the 
calendar cover repeats the length of the diameter of the bottle. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Stock for the base, back brackets and strip of brass is roughed out when 
needed 1-2” longer and 1-2” wider than the dimensions of the blanks specified 
on Plate IV, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Finish blank of base according to dimensions. For the sake of a good 
joint select the better long edge of the better surface for the back of the base, 
where the joint between the base and the back occurs. With gauge mark 
the lower boundary of the bevels across the two ends and front of the base. 
With try square and knife lightly mark the upper boundary of bevels on the 
upper surface of the base. Tilt the base at such an angle in the vise that each 
bevel when planed will be a horizontal surface. Plane bevels to boundary 
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lines, placing the base in vise so that the direction of the planing is across the 
bench, parallel with the vise screw. 

Finish blank of back according to dimensions. Select the better surface 
for front surface and better end for joint with base. Cut a pattern for a curve 
designed for the top of the back and trace on front and back surfaces of the 
back. Finish to these tracings with coping saw and file. To prevent back 
from warping and to keep base and back together temporarily, drill holes in 
base and nail base to back driving three nails part way in. The dot and dash lines 
Fig. 3, show the back arranged on the base. Trace lower end of back to base, 
Fig. 3, dotted lines. Divide the width of space on base covered by back into 
halves with gauge line. Drill holesin gauge line as indicated in Fig. 3, using 
drill stock and drill. For a drill use the pointed end of the same finishing nail, 
after cutting off its head, used in nailing work together. Start three nails where 
point of drill comes through. Place back upside down in vise. Hold base upside 
down in position on back and partially drive outside then the middle nails. 

Finish blanks of brackets to specified dimensions. Select the better edge 
of each blank for joint with back and the better end for joint with base. Place 
blanks surface to surface, fitting the selected edges and ends together. Cut 
a pattern of the upper ends of the bracket according to specified dimensions 
and of the front edges of the bracket according to the design given or sug- 
gested in Fig. 2. Nail brackets together driving nails outside of space to 
be covered by the pattern. Trace pattern on the outer surfaces of the brackets 
nailed together. Place the brackets horizontally in vise to prevent cracking 
their tops while boring the three holes in making the three dips that hold the 
pencils and pens. With a bit stock and a 3-8” bit placed according to the 
tracing of pattern, bore nearly through the brackets, stopping when the point 
of the bit comes through. Turn the brackets opposite side up in the vise 
placing the point of the bit in the holes it has just made and complete boring 
the holes. This method prevents the bit tearing through and chipping the 
wood around the holes. Saw the straight edges between the holes with the 
back saw. Finish fronts of bracket with coping saw and file; the bracket 
tops with round and flat files. 

Sandpaper parts separately and nail permanently together. Counter-sink 
nails and fill holes with putty stained brown. Sandpaper again and finish 
with a brown stain mixed with a yellow suggested by the color of the brass 
strip. Wax and rub with waste or a heavy cloth. 

Draw on paper, before considering the decoration of the brass strip, the 
edges of the rough piece which is 1-4” larger on all sides than the finished strip. 
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Draw the edges of the finished strip. For stamping the design the strip is 
nailed to a board through this 1-4” margin. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 


In front view the brass bottle holder appears an oblong, longer than it 
is high. This suggests a horizontal oblong for the enclosing form of the dec- 
oration. The length of the enclosing form is determined by the length of 
brass that bends around the front half of the bottle. Thus the enclosing form 
does not extend out of sight in front view. The width of the upper and lower 
margins deducted from the height of the brass strip gives the height of the 
enclosing form. The margin below is wider than the margin above the deco- 
ration that the center of the interest added by the design may be above the 
geometric center of the brass. Draw the enclosing form. 

A flower and leaf motif is selected to match the flower motifs common 
in wall paper and other surroundings of the stand in use. As the flower is 
the most important part of plant life, go in a floral design the aim is to make 
the flower of dominant interest. For this reason the ellipse Fig. 4 is selected 
to suggest the shape of the flower because it is a regular shape in which interest 
is centered and held. 

The length and growth of leaves is shown by the midrib. The midribs, 
Fig. 4, representing the leaves, grow from behind the flower and are partly 
hidden by it which adds to its prominence in the design and to their subordination. 

In written school work corrections are generally marked with a cross. 
The abrupt change in the direction of the lines of the cross attracts attention 
to the mistake. Parallel lines used in underlining signify agreement, 
sympathy with the written statement. As the difference in the direction of 
lines becomes more or less they attract more or less attention accordingly. In 
Fig. 4 the change of direction from the midribs to the sides of the oblong is 
as abrupt as the change from the midrib to the outline of the flower. In 
Fig. 5 the midribs still leaving the outline of the flower abruptly keep the 
interest near the flower but the midribs now swinging nearly parallel with the 
sides of the oblong lessen the difference of the changes of line and accord- 
ingly the interest at the frame of the design. 

The edges of the leaf showing its shape and width are next drawn. In 
stamped brass no more punching than necessary to bring out the parts of the 
design in relief is allowed. Little more than a single row of stamps serving 
merely as an outline to separate the different parts is necessary. Lines form- 
ing a space the same width as a small nail set or the blunted end of a ten penny 
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nail, are drawn inside and parallel to the frame. These lines, Fig. 5, fitting in 
sympathy with the frame represent part of the edges of the leaves. Lines 
forming even spaces for stamping on the vertical and horizontal center lines 
from the frame to the flower and a space for stamping around the flower com- 
plete the outlines of the leaves. The changes of direction in these outlines 
are abrupt near the flower. They are rounded and less abrupt near the frame. 

Fig. 6 shows one result of increasing the number of leaves by breaking 
up the original four leaves into parts. The original flower space, Fig. 7, 
is converted into a more complicated shape for the sake of adding interest 
to it. The space for stamping, separating the flowers from the leaves is 
changed to match the new outline of the flower. 

Fig. 7 shows the strip of brass nailed to a scrap of wood. The carbon trac- 
ings of the complete design ready for stamping, the holes ready to drill for the 
screws, the carbon tracings of the edges of the strip ready for trimming off 
the waste and the carbon tracings of the inner edge of the laps ready for bending 
are all shown in Fig. 7. When these operations have been performed in the 
order given the strip is cleaned with an eraser and bent to fit the bottle. First 
bend it with a mallet over a wooden vise head, then finish the bending with 
the fingers over an empty ink bottle. 

Four hands are required in fitting the brass to its proper place around 
the bottle and against the back of the rack. The laps require adjustment 
against the back piece that the bottle may slip out easily when empty. Attach 
the brass to place with 1-4” round headed brass screws or with round head 
brass brads long enough to clinch at the back. 

A light brown calendar cover offers a blank space for a monogram design 
or a season’s greeting. Attach to place with three round headed brass brads. 


WILLIS B. ANTHONY 


Adams, Massachusetts 





THE SEWING ROOM 


A TRAVELER’S OUTFIT 
II 


ONSTANCE and Ruth agreed that a toothbrush holder 
should be made next, and it was (Fig. 1); but they could 
not agree upon the pattern for a case for Aunt Eleanor’s rubbers. { 


















Each was to develop her own. The family must decide later which 

should be Aunt Eleanor’s. Constance used stork sheeting and by 

means of stencil, brush, and colors, obtained the result seen in Fig. 2. . 
Ruth chose Dresden muslin with stork sheeting for lining, 

as seen in Fig. 3. 
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SISTER MAY 





The decision of the family 
as to which Aunt Eleanor 
should have, turned at last 
not on the pattern of the 
case but upon the pattern 
on the goods. Papa settled 
it when he laughingly 
remarked, “Toothbrushes 
look no more like rubbers 
than heads look like heels, 
and I don’t see why a 
toothbrush holder should 
look like a rubbers case!” 
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SISTER MAY THE SEWING ROOM 





Aunt Eleanor had the case Constance made, but some in 
the family wished it had been made after Ruth’s model. 


TOOTHBRUSH HOLDER 


Cut lengthwise of stork sheeting, a strip, a b c d, 9 1-4 inches long by 4 1-4 
inches wide. Follow diagram for cutting the top. Cut the outside the same 
except at the top. Allow 3-8 of inch at the top as indicated by dotted line. 

To make. Bind the top of the lining, 1, m, n, e, g, with English twilled 


tape. Hold hk on gd and sew across the side and bottom on the woven side. 


In like manner stitch the outside and turn. Fit the lining to the outside. 
Turn in the muslin and fasten with a blind stitch to the binding leaving enough 
of the binding out to have the appearance of a cord. At point x, sew a loop 
of white silk rubber cord; a pearl button at y. 


CASE FOR RUBBERS—I 


Cut a strip lengthwise of stork sheeting like the diagram: ab is 18 inches; 
cc is 15 1-2 inches; cd is 5 1-2 inches; de is 2 1-4 inches. 

To make. Bind cc with tape or binding ribbon. Hold ed on ef also e’ d’ 
on e’ f’; sew ina seam on the outside. Fold dc on fg; d’ c’ on f’ g’ and sew in 
aseam on the outside. Crease the case on lines eb and e’b’. Beginning at k, 
sew binding on ke across seam ef, fg, around g a a’ g’—seams g’ f’ ; f’ e’ and 
the folds e’ b’. Sew on loops at m n, and buttons to correspond at x and y. 
Crease the case on the dotted lines and fold inward, making the case per- 
fectly flat when not in use. 


CASE FOR RUBBERS—II 


Cut lengthwise strips of muslin and of stork sheeting 16 inches long and 
1r inches wide. Cut two circles, 4 inches in diameter, of muslin and two of 
stork sheeting; round corners according to diagram. 

To make. Bind stork sheeting across end ab. Begin at a and sew ae 
on to circle, 1; kf on to circle, 2; seam on the woven side of sheeting. 

in like manner put the muslin together, the seams on wrong side. Turn. 
Fit the lining; fasten together by binding the end eghf. Blind stitch ab on 
to binding of the lining. Finish with loops of white silk elastic at m and n 
and adjust the buttons. 


SISTER MAY 


Box 23 
Granby, Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL 


Y FAD is the painting of sunrises. From the round 

room at the top of the tower of my house the whole hoop 

of the horizon is visible and a third of it is ocean. I can see the 

sun rise out of the ocean every pleasant day, if I will. And 

often I do see it. I go up alone and watch the ascending of the 

morning. No words can describe, no colors portray this majestic 
miracle. Sometimes I feel like falling on my knees before it. 


“T share the good with every flower, 
I drink the nectar of the hour.” 


And then I go down to my studio and try to put on canvas 
something which shall recall to me that unique revelation of 
beauty. I cannot reproduce God’s sunrise, painted with flame 
and vapor upon the limitless realms of the air; but perhaps I can 
create one of my own out of paint, within the limit of my canvas, 
--one which shall present to my eye some hint of the harmony 
I saw in the heavens. 

The attempt to do this yields the finest and purest pleasure 
I know. I forget time, wife, children, friends, business, break- 
fast, everything, and live in my separate star, and paint the 
things asI see them, “For the God of things as they are.” 
Until I get my poor sunrise into a frame, I share the exalta- 
tion of Michaelangelo, smashing away at the marble to release 
Moses; of Handel, writing furiously with the Hallelujah chorus 
ringing in his head. 

Something of this ecstacy of creation may be felt by one 
who attempts to make a decorative arrangement of plant forms. 
I tried to state clearly, last month, in the Outline, just the difference 
between Nature drawing and Nature designing; the statement 
was superficial. The difference is generic. One is imitative; 
the other creative. The problem in decorative arrangement 
is the creation of beauty suggested by nature,—the ‘production 
of a panel exhibiting within its four lines something of the grace, 
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the ordered variety, the happy contrasts, the lovely harmonies 
of Nature herself. As the plant is in perfect relation to the air, 
the sunlight, the earth, and other elements of its environment, 
so the spray must be in perfect harmony with its frame, with 
the paper upon which it is painted or mounted, with the conditions 
under which it is to be seen. 

The incentive to this sort of work is example. Let the 
children see beautiful decorative panels. Let them see some- 
body discover a beautiful arrangement by using the L finders 
upon a nature drawing. Let them see the process by which an 
outline is changed into a pattern in color by means of a couple 
of flat washes upon a tinted ground. “Art is caught, not taught.” 

On pages 154 and 155 are the best examples of decorative 
arrangement I could find in three sets of drawing books,—-The 
Prang, the Parallel Course, and the Applied Arts. They present 
both vertical and horizontal panels, in line, in two tones, and 
in three tones. To these I have added one panel by Mr. 
McFarland because of its excellent arrangement both in line 
and in notan. The children cannot see too many good examples. 
The more they see the more likely they will be to attempt with 
zest the achievement of such beauty themselves, and therefore 
the more likely to taste something of that pleasure which creative 
artists know, something of the joy of producing beauty, a joy 
so high that some have 


“Thought it happier to be dead, 
To die for Beauty, than live for bread.” 


@ The Calendar for the month makes use of the aster. Just 
which one it is I have never been able to discover. Even the 
botanists have failed to straighten out the aster family! The 
member of that star-eyed race which I have chosen is the one 
I love best,--a gnome-like chap who grows only about six inches 
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high, with stiff, rough, little leaves in abundance and a cluster 
of big, light violet flowers with centers running from bright yellow 
to dull orange. Draw the top and sides of the calendar, print 
the name of the month, make the calendar pad, draw the flowers, 
add the quotation, and then finish the bottom of the calendar 
to fit. To leave the lower end open until you see how the print- 
ing is coming out is a great relief. Darken the upper part of 
the ground of the panels with charcoal, or make the board very 
clean there by washing it thoroughly, before drawing the flowers. 
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The soft centers of the flowers are drawn lightly and rubbed 
down with the finger before the rays are added. For your own 
calendar select some local October flower well known to the 
children, and find an appropriate quotation for it in Miss Love- 
joy’s ‘Poetry of the Seasons’’, or her “Nature in Verse,” or in 
“‘Among Flowers and Trees with the Poets” by Wait and Leonard. 

If color is to be added, use yellow and orange for the centers 
of the flowers, violet for the rays, and dull yellow-green for the 
foliage, with touches of green. Draw a line of violet between 
the two white lines of the enclosing frame, and a central line 
of orange in each letter of the word October. Do not add enough 
color to obscure entirely the white in any part of the design. 
The prevalance of white throughout will insure a harmonious 
effect. 


@ The contribution by one of Miss Reed’s boys on The Rhyth- 
mic Ruler in Use, reminds me of something worth knowing 
about Proportional Scales. It is easier to draw proportions 
than it is to figure them out mathematically,——at least it was 
always easier for me. 


Suppose you have an oblong abcd, and you wish to make another having 
the same proportions. Draw a vertical line, 1 3, Fig. 1 and set off upon it the 
measure I 2=ac, and 23=ab. From1 extenda horizontal line indefinitely, 
and on it fix a point as x. Draw lines from x to 2 and to 3. A vertical line 
drawn from any point on the base line, as 4, 7, or 11, will be divided by the 
oblique line x 2 into the ratio 123. That is12:23::45:56, oras78 :8o9. 
Suppose now that the required oblong must have one side of a definite length, 
aseg. Find a point (4) on 1 x where a vertical line the length of e g will just 
reach the oblique 2x. The distance from that point to the oblique 3 x, gives 
the other side of the oblong. 

If the short side be given, ef, find a point between the two obliques 3 x 
and 2 x as at 6 where the vertical distance between the two equals ef. Draw 
6 4 and 5 4 is the length of the long side of the oblong. To divide any line in 
the ratio of the sides c a, ab, find a point on the base 1 x, where the vertical 
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distance to the line 3 x is equal to that line. There draw the vertical, and the 
intersection with 2x gives the ratio. Is the line gh, related to the space hi, 
as acistoab? Find point 11 where 11 12 is equal togh. Does12 13 equal 
h i? If so the ratio corresponds. 

Suppose this ratio were required: A series of similar oblongs in which 
the short side of one should be equal to the long side of the next smaller. For 


3 i 8 5 1 
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the sake of variety and clearness this ratio is worked out in Fig. 2. 1 2=ac, 
1 3=ab. Draw the obliques from 2 and 3 to any point on a perpendicular 
base line as x. Draw 34 parallel to the base 1 x. 45 will then be the length 
of the long side of the next smaller oblong, and 6 5 the length of its short side. 
Similarly 7 8 will be the long side of the next, and 9 8 its short side. All of this 
may be worked out also upon the original oblong merely by drawing its diagonal! 


This simple principle makes it possible to determine rhyth- 
mic measures appropriate to any oblong, without calculating 
in feet and inches. 


@ The other contributed articles open new vistas into the delight- 
ful possibilities of schoolroom art. Let us work away at that 
most fundamental problem, the making of whatsoever the child 
turns out as near right in principle and as near beautiful in appear- 
ance as his limitations will permit. In an admirable article 
in the October Craftsman, on the London Congress, under the 
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caption, The World’s Advance in Industrial Education, by Ernest 
A. Batchelder, occurs this sensible passage: ‘‘We have no 
national traditions on which to build an art training. Lacking 
a national tradition it would seem best for us to dig away down 
to the bottom of things, to seek the simplest elementary prin- 
ciples, to design on the basis of thorough technical knowledge 
of tools, materials and processes, less on a theoretic knowledge 
of things.” 

In this work every humblest teacher may have a part. It 
is a new problem under the sun,--this making of all school work 
educational from the esthetie point of view, this training of a 
nation’s taste by means of the handwork of a nation’s children. 
The thought is inspiring, the opportunity august, the effort rich 
in satisfactions. 


@ The London Congress Exhibition will be reported in this 
magazine, as previously announced, by a committee chosen in 
London by the American members of the Congress, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Leslie W. Miller. The introductory portion 
of that report, prepared by Mr. Miller himself, will appear in the 
November number. In the September number I spoke of the 
Congress ‘‘extras,” this month I present the Congress comforts. 
I use the word in its original and primary sense: ‘comfort, 
con fortis: to make strong; to invigorate; to fortify; to corrob- 
orate.”’ 

To see so many of the world’s workers in art education 
together gave one a deeper conviction of the importance of the 
subject. Here were men and women from every thoughtful 
nation under heaven, listening eagerly to one another’s exper- 
iences, studying, notebook in hand, one another’s work. Nor 
were they young men and women just graduated from some 
art school. They did not look like novices, amateurs, ‘‘adven- 
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turers exploiting art until ready to marry!’’ Among them were 
tall bearded men, men with medals of honor from world-famous 
institutions, men who had grown gray in the service. The 
women were often mature and handsome,--women who had 
devoted their lives to the cause of the children, women full of 
enthusiasm over what has been accomplished and full of hope 
for the future. There were delegates deliberately chosen by 
national governments not merely as representatives, but to make 
faithful report to the national chief educational official of the 
doings and sayings of other nations in the field of art and indus- 
trial education. 

To meet face to face, teachers of international reputation, 
to look into the eyes of men who have shaped national policies 
in art education, to clasp hands that have written authoritative 
books and made drawings of standard value, gave one a keener 
appreciation of the high character of the profession. One cannot 
easily forget such Englishmen as Sir John Gorst formerly British 
Minister of Education; Sir William Blake Richmond, scholarly 
and picturesque, with the bearing of a prince; Joseph G. Hatton, 
whose clear eye and warm hand did not disappoint those who 
revered him for his Figure Drawing and Composition; Lewis 
F. Day, the genial, genuine, outspoken craftsman, better than 
anything he has ever written; Augustus Spencer, the solid, friendly 
gentleman, Principal of the Royal College of Art, who is quietly 
revolutionizing instruction in the art schools of Great Britain; 
the handsome and eloquent Professor Pite; the wise and skilful 
Professor Lethaby, the venerable and enthusiastic Ebenezer 
Cooke, champion of the child and friend of John Ruskin. One 
cannot easily forget such continental men as that Nestor in Art 
Education, the modest Paul Colin, Inspector-General of Art 
Instruction for France; M. Guébin, the efficient and almost 
omniscient Director of Art Instruction for Paris; the jolly and 
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witty M. Keller, of the Saint-Cloud Normal School; M. Jules 
Pillet revered by all; M. Bous-Jegher the hearty and cheerful 
secretary of the International Federation for the Develop- 
ment of Art Teaching; Dr. Peter Jessen the world famous Director 
of the Kunstgewerbe Museum, Berlin; splendid Dr. Kerchen- 
steiner, ‘King of Munich”, the clear headed Herr Goetze, Editor 
of Das Saemen; and the intense and practical Professor Gyorgye 
of Budapest. Nor can one forget such women as Miss Ethel 
Spiller, whom all delighted to honor above all other women of 
the Congress, and Mile. Truffot, one of the most widely known 
of the Drawing Teachers of Paris. There were many other 
notable speakers, new to Americans, speakers whose words will 
be eagerly read when they appear in the official report of the 
Congress. 

But to see such a host of teachers and supervisors from the 
United States gave one a higher hope for the future of art education 
in our country. A complete list of those present in London 
during the Congress it has been impossible to secure; but the 
following list will reveal the representative character of the 
attendance from America. 

Allison, Edith, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Alpaugh, Emily, Trenton, N. J. 

Alpaugh, Marjory, Trenton, N. J. 

Ames, May, Instructor in Cleveland School of Art, O. 

Ankeney, John S, Jr., Art Dept., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Bachelle, Supervisor, Maywood, Chicago, IIl. 

Bailey, Henry T., Editor of The School Arts Book, No. Scituate, Mass. 
Balcom, Carrie M., 88 Blackstone St., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Ball, Dr. Allan P., 14 Hamilton Terrace, New York City. 

Barnard, Josephine W., St. Margaret’s School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Barnes, Jane E., Principal Public School, New Britain, Conn. 

Batchelder, Ernest A., Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 
Batchellor, (Mrs.), Anne Stone, Director of Art, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 
Bateman, Amy H., Williams School, Auburndale, Mass. 

Bates, Eveline C., 1211 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Bell, Grace L., Teacher of Drawing, Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 
Berger, Emma C., 528 N. James Street, Hazelton, Pa. 
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Berger, Marie, Supervisor of Drawing, Hazelton, Penn. 

Boebinger, Chas. W., Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati. 

Bosworth, Minnie S., Supervisory Teacher of Drawing, New York City. 

Brandt, Genevieve, Oberlin University, Oberlin, O. 

Brayton, Susan S., 95 Messer Street, Providence, R. I. 

Brewer, (Mrs.), M. D., Special Drawing Teacher, Le Baron School, New York City 

Brooks, Anna P., Critic Teacher of Art, Speyer School, Teachers’ College, New York City. 

Budd, Caroline H., Director of Drawing, High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Burnham, (Mrs.) Elizabeth H., Cambridge, Mass. 

Burnham, Frederic L., State Agent for the Promotion of Manual Arts, Cambridge, Mass. 

Burr, Alice M., Reynolds Hall, Whitman Col., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Burr, Helen L., Reynolds Hall, Whitman Col., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Carret, Elsie H., Art Instructor, Crosby High School, Waterbury, Ct. 

Carter, Charles M., Director of Art, Denver, Col. 

Chase, Helen D., 730 Hackett Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chase, Rebecca, Teacher of Drawing, High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chattery, Professor C., Mechanical Drawing, High School, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Child, Katherine B., Boston, Mass.—School of the Museum of Fine Arts,--Worcester Art 
Museum School. 

Clark, Grace O., Costume Illustration, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clock, Maude E., Supervisor of Drawing, Collingswood, N. Y. 

Colby, Eugene C., State Supervisor of Drawing, N. Y. State, Rochester, N. Y. 

Collins, Chas. E., Instructor in Manual Training, Toledo, Ohio. 

Condon, Harriet D., Normal School, S. Manchester, Conn. 

Conger, (Mrs.) Edward, Cleveland, O. 

Cook, Mary L., Supervisor of Drawing, Middleboro, Mass. 

Cremins, Julia C., Assistant to Director of Drawing, New York City. 

Cromwell, Mattie P., Supervisor of Drawing, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cummins, Elizabeth, Manual Training Assistant, Newark, N. J. 

Currie, Martha, Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Dalziel, P. S., Instructor of Drawing, North Denver High School, Denver, Col. 

Dandliker, Miss, Art Teacher at “Hillside,”” Spring Green, Wis. 

Dandliker, Miss, Supervisor of Drawing, Englewood, Chicago, Ill. 

Day, Mary E., Director of Drawing, Seneca Normal School, Oswego Normal School, New 
York. 

Dearborn, Lillian M., Supervisor of Drawing, Milton, Mass. 

Decker, Mae C., 1915 ist Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

De Forest, (Mrs.) Katherine, Art Instructor, Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N Y. 

Dewey, Grace K., Instructor in Metal and Wood, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, III. 

Dow, Arthur W., Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Dow, (Mrs.) Arthur W., New York City. 

Eastwood, Wm. F., Manual Training Teacher and Superintendent of Boys’ Club, Boston, 
Mass. 

Edwards, Wm. J., Director of Manual Arts, Malden, Mass 

Elliott, Grace, Supervisor of Drawing, Everett, Mass. 

Evans, M. C., Birmingham, Ala. 

Fairfield, Prof. O. P., Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 
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Farnum, Royal B., Director of Normal Department, Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 

Farnum, (Mrs.) R. B., Cleveland, O. 

Ferry, Edwin S., Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 

Field, Mary C., State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Flagg, Maurice J., Director Swain Free School of Design, New Bedford, Mass. 

Frith, Mary C., Art Department, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Gage, Louise D., 550 Broad Street, Providence, R. L 

Gale, Walter R., Teacher of Drawing, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md. 

Gearhart, May, Superintendent of Drawing, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Getz, Elizabeth M., Supervisor of Drawing, Atlanta, Ga. 

Givan, Lorena, Director Art Department, State Normal, Clarion, Penn. 

Glasier, Jessie C., Art Editor—Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland, O. 

Goldsworthy, Emelia M., Supervisor of Drawing, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Goodenough, Florence I., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Gordon, Kate, Winnebago, Wis. 

Gray, Harriet, 516 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Green, Mr. Chas. B., Hackley Upper School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Greve, Harriet C., 636 Douglas Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Hale, Lucy D., Teacher of Drawing, Milwaukee State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hall, James, Director of Art Department, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 

Hall, (Mrs.) Grace Berney, New York City. 

Haney, Dr. James P., Director of Drawing and Manual Training, New York City 

Hargrave, Eugenia, 125 E. 169th Street, New York City. 

Hass, Louis J., Assistant Instructor of Design, Maryland Institute Schools of Art and Design, 

F Baltimore, Md. 

Hay, Jean M., Supervisor of Drawing, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Henry, Alice, Assistant Director of Drawing, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Herrington, Agnes M., Supervisor of Drawing, (Queens Boro), New York City. 

Hetschell, Clara M., Director Art and Manual Training, State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 

Heyl, Mr. C. C., 6329 Burbridge Street, Germantown, Pa. 

Hintz, Bertha W., John Marshall High School, Chicago, Ili. 

hy James Frederick, Director, Maryland Institute Schools of Art and Design, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hunt, Alice L., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ingram, Elizabeth, 30 Crescent Street, Wakefield, Mass. 

Irmes, Lucy M., Instructor in Milton Academy, and the Gilman School, Boston, Mass. 

Jennison, Lucia N., Assistant Teacher, Cambridge, Mass. 

-— =~ Sarah E., Teacher of Drawing, Weston, Mass., and Allen School, West Newton, 
Mass. 

Jones, Cynthia D., Director Art Department, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Joslyn, Adele G., Superintendent of Drawing, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Judson, Wm. L., Dean of College of Fine Arts, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Keffer, Frances, Teacher of Drawing in High Schools, Des Moines, Ia. 

Kimber, Jean, Drawing Teacher, Pittsburgh Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kirkpatrick, Mr. James D., 11 Willard Street, Newton, Mass. 

Knauff, Mr. Theo. C., 12th St. and 68th Avenue, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Knauff, (Mrs,) Theo. C., 12th St, and 68th Avenue, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lake, Edward J., Instructor of Drawing, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Lake, Mrs. E. J., Urbana, Ill. 

Landes, Mr. Henry, University of Washington, University Station, Seattle, Wash. 

Landes, (Mrs.) Henry, University Station, Seattle, Wash. 

Langley, Euphrosyne, Instructor of Woodworking, University of Chicago, Ill. 

Latimer, Ralph R., Assistant Director, Maryland Institute Schools of Art and Design, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Lawton, Agnes E., Supervisor of Drawing, Homestead, Pa. 

Le Blanc, E. M., Supervisor of Drawing, New Orleans, La. 

Le Blanc, Marie, Pottery Design, Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 

Le Blanc, (Mrs.) New Orleans, La. 

Leckwood, Margaret, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Leck, Alice, Supervisor of Drawing, Richmond, Ind. 

Lemaitre, Yvonne, 181 Mt. Vernon St., Lowell, Mass. 

Lennon, Katherine T., 144 School Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Lindley, (Mrs.) Belle, 88 E. 34th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Livingston, Caroline, De Kalb, Ill. 

Locke, Alice G., Richmond, Ind. 

Lucas, Mr. Alfred W., 29 No. Potomac St., Hagerstown, Md. 

Lucas, Jean W., Supervisor of Drawing, Hagerstown, Md. 

Magee, Harriet C., Special Teacher of Drawing, Chicago, Ill. 

Manchester, Jennie R., Industrial High School, Kingston, N. Y. 

Martin, Mary E., 14 Florence Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Mason, Wm. A., Director of Drawing, Philadelphia, Pa 

May, Stella, Supervisor of Drawing, Gloucester, Mass. 

McGillviray, Jessie, 815 4th Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meredith, Sophie, Richmond, Va. 

Meteyard, Thomas B., Painter, Scituate, Mass. 

Miller, Leslie W., Principal School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monfort, Myra M., Englewood High School, Chicago, IIl. 

Morse, Sadie M., Normal Hall, Trenton, N. J. 

Moses, Miss, High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mumford, Alice, 332 Benefit Street, Providence, R. I. 

Murdoch, Ada M., Charlton School, Cutles School and Froebel League, New York City. 

Murphy, Katherine F., Director of Art, Stout Institute, Menominee, Wis. 

Murray, Elizabeth, Instructor, Maryland Institute Schools of Art and Design, Baltimore, Md. 

Myers, Hazel, Hackensack, N. J. 

Nelson, Nellie, Seattle, Wash. 

Norris, Marie, New York School of Art, New York City. 

Norton, Georgie L., Dean, Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 

Nye, (Mrs.) Emma H., Supervisor of Drawing, Yonkers, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Ellen F., Art Instructor, West Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. 

Palen, Jeannette, Director of Drawing, So. Orange, N. J. 

Parker, Bessie M., Supervisor of Drawing, Norwood, Mass. 

Parker, Margaret B., Supervisor of Drawing and Manual Training, New York City 

Parsons, Olive S., Rogers Hall School, Lowell, Mass. 

Patrick, Mary L., Supervisor of Drawing, Somerville, Mass, 
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Payne, Bertha, School of Education, University of Chicago, Ill. 

Pearson, Mary A., State Normal School, No. Adams, Mass. 

Peterson, Jennie C. 

Phillips, (Mrs.) C. J., 401 Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Phillips, Lillian A., Director of Manual Training, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Pierce, Louisa, New York City. 

Pitman, Sophia L., Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 

Pleadwell, Amy, Supervisor of Drawing, 16 Louisburg Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Pond, Clara W., Director of Drawing, Woonsocket, R. L. 

Pound, (Mrs.) Agnes, Ash, Ohio. 

Powell, Elizabeth, Edinboro State Normal School, Penn. 

Pratt, Jean, 114 W. State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Prentice, Ida W., Director of Manual Arts, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Pritman, Helen, Instructor in Clay Modeling, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, III. 
Radeke, (Mrs.) Gustav, Director of Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. I. 
Reed, Grace, Teacher of Drawing, 16 Louisburg Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Reed, (Mrs.) George F., 27 Livermore Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Redifer, Anna E., Pennsylvania State College, Penn. 

Reynolds, Myra, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Rice, Clara L., Supervisor of Drawing, Augusta, Me. 

Rich, Ednah A., Director, Anna S. C. Blake Manual Training School. 

Richardson, Frances, 88 E. 34th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Richardson, (Mrs.) O. W., 88 E. 34th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Richards, Mary F., 53 Parade Street, Providence, R. I. 

Rhetts, Master C. C., 1510 New Jersey Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rhetts, Mrs. H. C., 1510 New Jersey Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Roberts, M. Emma, Director of Drawing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Robinson, Alice, Instructor of Art, Ohio State Normal College, Meami University, Oxford, O. 
Rogan, Florence, Supervisor of Drawing, Athol and Amherst, Mass. 

Rouke, Constance, Art Teacher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sartain, Emily, Principal School of Design for Women, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schaeffer, Rudolph, Manual Training Department, City Schools, Columbia, O. 
Selleck, Roda E., High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shafer, Mary C., Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Sheerer, M. G., Newcomb Art School, New Orleans, La. 

Sheldon, Mary A., Normal College, New York City. 

Shipman, Priscilla, Teacher in McKinley Manual Training High School, Washington, D. C. 
Shriver, (Mrs.) M. A., 328 S. D. Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Silke, Lucy S., Special Teacher of Drawing, Chicago, Ill. 

Slaymaker, Agnes, Supervisor of Drawing, Swissvale and Rankin, Pa. 

Slavcomb, Bertha, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Small, Harriet S., Wellesley Inn, Wellesley, Mass. 

Smith, Bernice C., Supervisor of Manual Arts, Gardner, Mass. 

Smith, Harriet O., Paris, France. 

Smith, Louise J., Randolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Smith, Ottie A., Box 163, Truro, N. S. 

Smith, Una, St, Paul, Minn. 
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Snell, Professor, Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women, Pa. 

Snell, Mrs. 

Snow, Bonnie, Prang Educational Co., New York City. 

Soper, Mabel B., Supervisor of Manual Training, Wellesley, Mass. 

Stack, Alice, 5 Center Street, Hornell, N. Y. 

Starrett, Alice M.,Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sterling, Margaret E., Schenectady, New York. 

Stewart, Grace, Supervisor of Drawing, Clinton, Ia. 

Stickney, Mary J., Director of Drawing, Concord, Mass. 

Stiles, Walter N., Curator of London Congress Exhibit, Middleton, Mass. 

Stratton, Howard T., Director of Art Department, School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Struble, Eva E., Supervisor of Drawing, Newark, N. J. 

Swick, Mary S., Supervisor of Drawing, (Queens Boro), New York City. 

Taylor, Jessie E., Director Manual Arts, Miller Labor School, Atvermarle Co., Va. 

Teed, Ida, New York City. 

Tew, Professor, Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 

Trincher, Helen, Somerville, Mass. 

Ulmer, Mr. George Linn, 32 E. Walnut Lane, Germantown, >a. 

Underhill, Olive, Teacher of Drawing, Lowell, Mass. 

Van Wagonen, M. E., Supervisor of Drawing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ward, Edna M., 2232 E. 49th Street, Cleveland, O. 

Ward, Lucy S., Assistant Supervisor of Drawing, Cleveland, O. 

Warner, Annette J., State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Waterman, Hannah P., Principal Briggsville and Rammy Department, State Normal School, 
No. Adams, Mass. 

Watkins, Adelaide V., Supervisor of Manual Training, New York City. 

Webb, Charles, Instructor of Illustration, Maryland Institute Schools of Art and Design, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Westlake, Florence L., 105 Elm Street, Oberlin, O. 

Weston, Olive E., Chicago, Ii. 

Whallay, Jessie M., Director of Art Department, State Normal, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Wheeler, Mary C., Principal of Private School, Providence, R’ 1. 

Whiting, Lillian, Supervisor of Drawing, Northfield, Mass. 

Wightman, Elizabeth R., Director of Art Department, Central State Normal School, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

Wood, Florence, Supervisor of Drawing, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Woodmansee, Mary A., Director of Drawing, Dayton, O. 

Woodward, Eleanor, Art Department, Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 

Woodward, Wm., Professor of Drawing and Painting, Newcomb College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La 


Lastly to hear the papers and discussions, to see the work 
shown in the exhibition gave one a stonger faith in what we 
have done and are doing in our own country. In the matter 
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of elementary art education we have led and still lead the world. 
Some of the problems we solved long ago our friends across the 
water are still discussing ; certain principles with us well established, 
they still hold as experimental. In equipment, both for actual 
work, and for training the taste through schoolroom decoration, 
in flexible and comprehensive courses, in the free use of drawing 
for illustrative purposes, in originality and spontaneity of result, 
and, perhaps most notably, in the teaching of color, the United 
States is conceded by all to stand first. In the work of the second- 
ary schools, and more advanced institutions our results do not 
appear to such advantage. The reason, I believe, is not far to 
seek. We habe a different ideal, an ideal demanding more 
time for ripening its fruit. It is comparatively easy to secure 
mere technical finish, by aiming at that alone, to hold aboy who 
has never tasted of freedom, who knows nothing of the joys of 
free expression, of original design, to the painstaking production 
of a finished drawing after the manner of his fathers. It is 
quite another thing to fire a boy with the passion to think for 
himself, to see for himself, to express himself frankly and fear- 
lessly in his own way,—-the very tap root of fine art--and to 
lead him to perfect his own technique. 

Our friends abroad lament our failure to secure good tech- 
nique, but are in open revolt against their own traditions and 
conventional standards by which such technique has been secured. 
Our friends abroad envy us our freedom, our dash, our originality, 
but warn us against the methods by which we have retained 
these qualities in our work. Our ideals,—thought first, technique 
later; originality, not mimicry; personality, not conventionality ; 
the child first, his expression as a natural consequence,——will 
give to our advanced work, one of these days, qualities which 
will place. it in the very forefront of advanced art educational 
achievement. O, let us trust the principle of Freedom. 
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“For Weakness, in freedom, grows stronger than Strength with a chain; 
And Error, in freedom, will come to lamenting his stain, 

Till freely repenting he whiten his spirit again; 

And straight Law, in freedom, will curve to the rounding of grace; 
And Fashion, in freedom, will die of the lie in her face.” 


If these words of Sidney Lanier’s are true in any realm, they 
are true in the realm of art. A poet’s insight is sure. Lanier 
is right when he sings to his own country: 


“Ah, name thou false, or tame thou wrong, 
At heart let no man fear for thee: 
Thy Past sings ever Freedom’s song, 
Thy Future’s voice sounds wondrous free.” 


The next time the old vine of art blooms and sets its precious 
clusters, the world will have to come to America for wine! 


@ In the death of Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, for many years editor 
of Primary Education, the teachers of the country have lost a 
staunch friend. Mrs. Kellogg was a woman of unusually strong 
personality, a woman with high ideals, but with her feet ever in 
the schoolroom, where she walked amidst the children with per- 
petual delight. She always stood for the best,—the best possible. 
What wonder that her paper was read every month by more 
primary teachers than any other school periodical! Her work 
during the last years has been done under great difficulties, but no 
hint of this ever appeared in Primary Education, whose fine 
optimistic cheerful spirit she maintained to the very last. 
“When frail Nature can no more, 
Then the Spirit strikes the hour: 


My servant Death, with solving rite, 
Pours finite into infinite.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HE following letter is of the sort I search every mail to find, 

a letter from a regular teacher, giving a rational account 
of a successful lesson. Such letters are appreciated not only 
by the Editor but by thousands of teachers who read The School 
Arts Book. For such letters the Editor often shows his appreci- 
ation in a more negotiable form than that of a mere letter of thanks! 


610 S. Central Ave., Bozeman, Montana. 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, 

Dear Sir:—I enclose with this an original design for a Hallowe’en Lantern 
with instructions for making it. It can be used as a shade over an electric 
light. 

Materials required for lesson: Manilla paper, water colors and brush, 
ink, twelve-inch scale, compass. 





Draw two parallel horizontal lines six inches apart. With a compass 
and scale erect four perpendiculars connecting the parallel lines just drawn. 

This makes the three panels of the lantern. Draw a border around each 
panel one-fourth inch wide. At one side of lantern on extreme outer edge 
draw a band one-fourth inch wide. This is to fasten the two outer edges 
together. 

Now fold along the vertical edges that divide the panels. Lay the work 
upon the desk or table again and plan the simple decorations for the three 
panels. Sketch design in with free bold lines. Lay the color on in flat washes, 
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the pumpkins yellow and the leaves green. While the washes are drying, 
lay off a line parallel with upper edge of lantern and three-quarters of an inch 
from it. Mark off triangles above fold or hinge to be cut out with scissors 
or knife. 

Outline the design with ink, using a brush; sketch in the segments of pump- 
kin with ink and finally paint the bands, bordering all the panels with ink. 

Cut out grotesque faces from the pumpkins & la Jack-o-lanterns, fold 
again and fasten together along the side (with lap) using paste or glue. 

This can be used over the ordinary electric light burner as a shade. 

Lana A. Baldwin. 


Here is a letter of unusual interest, relative to the color 
problem. The writer, an artist, brother of an artist, Charles 
Livingstone Bull who draws animals so well, speaks with more 
than usual weight, because of his long study and elaborate 
experimentation in this realm. 


Henry Turner Bailey, 
Editor of School Arts Book, 

Dear Sir:—I am a new reader of your magazine and must be pardoned 
for unfamiliarity with its teachings and policy, but reading with great interest 
Miss Muzzey’s article in the April number as regards color, and your editorial 
comment in the May number upon a letter from a teacher in regard to “pri- 
mary colors,’ I am moved to write a word. 

I have for the past four years been engaged in a scientific inquiry into 
the laws of color harmony. The results are mostly negative so far but a few 
things are coming out strongly; the one which I will confine myself to in this 
letter is Complementary Color. 

To make plain what I am driving at I will give the varying definitions of 
complementary color. The first, broadest and most indefinite is: The com- 
pound of all the other spectral colors rejected. The second: the color seen 
bordering a powerful patch of color on a neutral ground or replacing this color 
when removed suddenly. The third: the color that is unchanged in hue 
by direct contact. The fourth which is equally indefinite with the first is the 
opposite color on the circle; other definitions may occur to you but these are 
the most important. 

These definitions are supposed to be synonymous but are by no means so. 
For instance, taking a patch of red in the second definition and perfectly matching 
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the dominant hue seen, and using a patch of this dominant hue, the red seen 
bordering this patch is by no means the same hue as the color started, with, 
and the more accurately the experiment is performed the more strongly the 
discrepancy comes out. This is true for every hue of the spectrum. For instance 
starting with lemon cadmium the finish is very accurately chrome orange, 
(possibly slightly redder); starting with orange vermilion the result comes 
out Chinese vermilion or scarlet lake. 

The third definition, when tested upon an oil painted copy of a diffraction 
grating spectrum 42 inches long, painted with the most saturated pigments 
available without regard to permanency or chemical action, gave twenty-two 
places that fulfilled the condition for a single color in spite of the long gaps, 
in the red between alizarin scarlet and Chinese vermilion, lemon yellow and 
emerald green, permanent blue and permanent violet, which were filled by 
mixtures of the colors named. These places were scattered all over the spec- 
trum, the nearest to the hue used being roughly 1 1-2 inches away. 

As the fourth is based upon one of the second or third definitions it is 
useless to comment further on it. 

An interesting observation on a plate in Miss Vanderpoel’s book in the 
library of the Mechanics Institute of this city where the imperfect registry of 
a design printed in cobalt blue and lemon yellow leaves white lines of varying 
widths, the tinging colors in place of being blue and orange are a pink pro- 
duced by mixing in oil paints, alizarin, scarlet and white, and a leaf green 
approximated by mixing the lemon yellow used in printing, and Devoe’s deep 
permanent green. This observation has been verified by at least fifty observers 
of all degrees of training, from the painting teacher (Miss A. P. Scott) to ten- 
year-old school children. 

In Professor Church’s book on color a plate intended to show comple- 
mentary color by grey patches on a colored ground has also very interesting 
phenomena, to present which the writer probably never dreamed. The 
grey is produced by black dots on a white ground. He gives cobalt blue and 
lemon yellow as complementary; the spot in the blue is strongly tinged with 
chrome orange (I refer to Winsor & Newton colors unless otherwise specified) ; 
the yellow has a blue violet spot by no means a cobalt, blue at least as violet 
as smalt water color or more so. The spot on the green is the most interesting ; 
the black dots are a violet approximately permanent violet (wave length 4150) ; 
the white spots are tinged with scarlet vermilion, which is the complementary. 

I have been engaged in the determination of the dominant wave lengths 
of the artists’ pigments, oil, water and china and the aniline dyes, and am 
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nearly completing the second determination, the first not being of sufficient 
accuracy. My present apparatus designed especially for the purpose permits 
me to watch hues to an accuracy involving the discrimination of over two 
thousand separate hues in the spectrum and in practice over twenty observa- 
tions have been made in series agreeing to the limit of possibility of reading, 
although a slight relaxation will cause the observations to spread over five 
gradations (about 1-8 inch in a 45-inch spectrum which is the length relative to 
the size of the field of view). The most important thing so far brought out is the 
necessity of rejecting all but polychromatic theories of color vision, my own 
belief being that for practical purposes the perceptible hues are infinite in number. 

An interesting phenomenon in using this instrument has a bearing on 
the third definition of complementary color. In practical use it is found 
necessary to use a slit 15 minutes wide on a spectrum 11 degrees in length. 
In one-half the slit appears the color whose hue is to be matched, in the other 
in perfect contact the spectrum used for reference. The illumination of the 
patch of color is variable in brightness but outdoor light is always used (cloudy 
days and sunshiny days with blue sky observations must be kept separate, 
and broken skies are useless). The spectrum is variable in brightness 
and can be mixed with white light; or two continuous spectra, both being read- 
able as to setting to four places of figures in wave lengths and variable as to 
relative intensity through a long range, may be superposed. (This was 
necessary for emerald green and some dyes.) 

In making the observations a single spectrum is usually used and adjusted 
in brightness and mixed with white light until the values match perfectly; 
and this is where the peculiarity comes in. The spectrum no longer looks 
like a gradation but when adjusted properly for a match appears the same 
hue throughout as the color matched, except that a veil of gradated thickness 
reaches out over it from each side to the centre, of two other colors. For instance 
taking cerulean blue for example the veil on the green side was viridian through- 
out, on the other side French blue throughout. With orange cadmium the 
colors were scarlet vermilion and a greenish lemon yellow. By balancing 
these films exceedingly accurate readings coinciding for long series can be 
made. When the slit was narrowed to 10 minutes there was but one film 
visible at once, and it was difficult to repeat readings; when the slit was reduced 
to 5 minutes no films were visible and it was impossible except by accident 
to get readings agreeing to closer than 5 minutes, the capacity of the apparatus 
being 15 seconds. The critical width of the slit seems to be larger for the 
red than for the violet. 
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My explanation of this is that it is a phenomenon of harmony and that 
the films are the closest harmonies that can exist in the given dispersion cf 
spectrum, as the patches of color gave identical hue readings under great 
variations of intensity of illumination. The idea that hue changes with 
intensity of illumination is evidently false. That these observations were 
not optical illusions or specially delicate perception I had not only pupils but 
untrained observers repeat them which they did, duplicating my own observa- 
tions and readings with great accuracy, as the apparatus is very easy to handle 
and understand. 

In view of what I have learned it is advisable at present in teaching color 
to cut the theory out bodily and depend solely on observation and example. 
I am pleased to see that this is principally the means used in your Outline. 
I will say this further that no theoretical teaching in color harmony will be 
worth the paper it is printed on until we add three spectral pigments between 
alizarin scarlet and Chinese vermilion, eight between lemon yellow and Devoe’s 
deep permanent green, and six between French blue and permanent violet. 

I will say no further in this at present except that the following sets of 
three colors are in practically perfect harmony in all intensities and mixtures; 
the only precaution needed is to observe the value harmony laws: rose madder, 
yellow ochre, cobalt blue (oil), alizarin crimson, Indian yellow, new blue (all 
water color), orange cadmium, permanent blue, permanent violet (oil). (As 
before stated these refer to Winsor & Newton colors.) Under certain restric- 
tions light red, lemon yellow and Prussian blue may be added to the second 
list, as may also Indian red. A vermilion, probably scarlet, may accompany, 
the third list but is rather doubtful, as except for the purest orange vermilion, 
the vermilions are a mixture of two pigments whose wave lengths approximate 
610 and 640 and no mixture of two opaque colors will satisfactorily replace 
an intermediate hue, also, (as you have probably noticed), that a spot of bright 
red placed beside a spot of cadmium yellow by no means gives the impression 
of chrome orange as certain of the impressionists seem to think. 

These are by no means all the phenomena that I have observed that are 
not mentioned so far as I can find out, but possibly they will give you something 
to think about. Yours respectfully, 

Schuyler Bull, 
564 Averill Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Story of American Painting. 
By Charles H. Caffin. 3096 
pages 5 1-2 x8 1-2. 143 half- 

Carl le tone illustrations. Frederick 

A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 


Those who are familiar with Mr. 
Caffin’s previous work will not be sur- 
prised with the excellence of this his 
latest volume. Mr. Caffin is a sympathetic 
student of art, and a most discriminating observer. Moreover his English 
is marked by an unerring use of descriptive adjectives. Mr. Caffin never 
gushes. All his words are significant. Consequently his analysis and sum- 
mary of a picture actually aid the reader to appreciate what the artist has done. 
As one follows the development of painting in America under Mr. Caffin’s 
inspiring leadership, one feels that the author must have known personally 
every American painter and must have lived throughout the entire period from 
John Symbert to Edward Steichert. The whole tone of the book is optimistic. 
One finishes its perusal with a higher hope for art in America. The illustrations 
have been selected with impartial good sense, and are for the most part excellent 
half-tones. One cannot but regret that some of them were not more thought- 
fully related to the page. An inch more reduction and a more careful spacing 
of the footnotes would not have decreased materially the effectiveness of the 
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nonconforming pictures and would have improved greatly the appearance of 
the book. Mr. Caffin has rendered the students of art a real service in pre- 


senting so vividly in such readable form the history of painting in the United 
States. 


Art Education in the Public Schools of the United States. A 
symposium prepared under the auspices of the American 
Committee of the Third International Congress for the 
Development of Drawing and Art Teaching, London, August 
1908. Edited by James Parton Haney. Published for the 
Committee by the American Art Annual, 546 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. $3.00. 


This handsome volume contains 432 pages 6 1-2 x 9 1-2 with 107 plates, 
two in color. The following is the table of contents: The Development of 
Art Education in the Public Schools, James Parton Haney. The Philosophy 
of Elementary Art Education, Collin A. Scott. Child Study in Relation to 
Elementary Art Education, Earl Barnes. Organization of Art Teaching in the 
Elementary Schools, Julia Cecilia Cremins. Art Education in the Elementary 
Schools, Cheshire Lowton Boone. Art Education in the High Schools, Charles 
M. Carter. Art Education in the Evening Schools, James Frederick Hopkins. 
Art Education in Normal Schools, Harriet Cecil Magee. Art Education in the 
Colleges, William Woodward. Normal Art Schools, Jeannette Buckley. Art 
Societies Connected with the Public Schools, Frederick Lynden Burnham. 
Educational Work of the Art Museums, Florence N. Levy. Extent and Cost 
of Art Instruction in the Public Schools, George Henry Martin. 

The mere enumeration of these topics and names is enough to recommend 
the book to every serious student of the profession. The plates contain 
reproductions of studies in pencil, ink, water color and oil, views of children 
at work, and hundreds of good examples of applied art from the lowest grade 
primary to the advanced classes in art schools. A volume so monumental, 
dealing with art education throughout the entire range of its field, has never 
before been published in this country, or for that matter in any other. The 
volume will become a standard of reference, a golden milestone from which 
our progress in various directions will be measured by future educational 
historians. The book should be in every public library in the United States, 
in the pedagogical library of every institution of learning, and in the private 
library of every supervisor of drawing. 
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A Third Reader. By Frank A. Spaulding and Catherine T. 
Bryce, with illustrations by Margaret Ely Webb. 288 
pages 5 I-2 x 7 1-2, with 85 illustrations in color. Newson 
& Company. 

It is difficult to find words to express one’s admiration for such a reading 
book as this, a book which contains all the best stories dear to children, grouped 
so that the very headings are appetizing, and illustrated so that one’s joy in 
the pictures increases to the very last page. The book is reviewed here almost 
wholly on account of the illustrations. They are simply unrivaled in the 
realm of the school reader. The skilful use of delicate color, the clever com- 
position, the sure snappy drawing, admirable as they are, must take a second 
place in the presence of the charming play of fancy and the quaint originality 
which these fascinating designs present. There is hardly a detail, even in 
the smallest drawing, which does not show the influence of Miss Webb’s lively 
imagination and artistic instinct. A withered leaf, a bare twig, an arm of 
a chair, a fluttering ribbon, or the flame of a candle, are alike transmuted 
into elements of beauty by her skilful touch. The teacher of drawing may 
be considered fortunate when such a book as this is found in the schools 
under her direction. 


A Year Book for Primary Grades. By Etta Merrick Graves and 
Amelia Warfield Watkins. 236 pages 6 x 9. Milton- 
Bradley Company. $1.25. 


This book is intended to meet the needs of primary teachers who wish 
to bring something of the freedom and joy of the kindergarten into the work 
of the public schools. It presents commentaries and morning talks related 
to the seasons from September to June, games and recreations having to do 
with social, industrial, and holiday activities, and with outdoor nature. The 
book contains in addition many new and pleasing songs with bright tuneful 
melodies by Rupert W. Graves. The volume is well printed on good paper 
and bound in linen, with a symbolic cover design It is full of seasonable 
suggestions for illustrative drawing and elementary structural design. 


A Sewing Course. By Mary Schenck Woolman. 136 pages 
7xQ1-2. Imlustrated. $1.50. 


This is the fourth edition of this useful little book. The notes for teachers 
have been expanded from six pages to twenty-seven, a new chapter has been 
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inserted on couching and appliqué, several new cuts have been added, and 
the entire book printed from fresh plates. This book has proved its value, 
and sales prove that the end of its period of usefulness is nowhere in sight. 


Bulletin Number Six. Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting 
of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education. 


A well printed pamphlet of 100 pages with a neat cover, full of ammunition 
for the defenders of manual arts education everywhere. This document 
may be had by applying to Dr. James P. Haney, 546 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, for ten cents a copy. 


Another useful little pamphlet and well worth having merely as a piece 
of typography, is entitled The Claims of Industrial Art considered with reference 
to prevalent tendencies in education, an address by Leslie W. Miller, principal 
of the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, printed and 
published by the School of Printing, Boston, Mass. Probably a couple of 
two-cent stamps would bring a copy 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


STUDIES IN LANDSCAPE DESIGN. By E. B. Jennings, Supervisor of 
Drawing, West Virginia. Ten designs in an envelope with pamphlet 
containing numerous suggestions and instructions for use. Size of sheet 
10x 14 inches. Twenty-five cents a set. 


POSE DRAWINGS. By Bess B. Cleaveland, Supervisor of Drawing, Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia. Ten plates in a folder. Size 20x15 inches. These 
are large bold drawings, drawn with a brush, offering suggestions for 
pose work. Published by the Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


MY SCHOOL AND MY GOSPEL. By Sir Hubert von Herkomer. Iillus- 
trated in color, etc. Sir Hubert is a Royal Academician and one of 
England’s most distinguished artists. He here describes his famous 
school at Bushey and incidentally discusses the various aspects of modern 
art. Doubleday, Page & Co. $7.50 net. 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. By Samuel Christian Schmucker. Illustrated 
in color, etc. Simple and appreciative explanations of the wonders of 
nature in our common environment. The book is adapted for use in 
either school or home. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 
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INSECT STORIES. By Vernon L. Kellogg. Strange true stories of the 
lives and habits of certain insects, simply narrated in the studies and 
observations of an old scientist and a little girl. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 
net. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY AND OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in the 
Art of the Camera. Extra special number of The International Studio. 
By Charles Holme and Dixon Scott. John Lane Company. $3.00 net. 

ART IN ENGLAND DURING THE ELIZABETHAN AND STUART PERIODS. 
Special extra number of The International Studio. By Charles Holme. 
John Lane Company. $3.00 net. 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


THE CENTURY. The Spell of Egypt continues. It is a pity that the repro- 
ducing processes are still so uncertain. To guess at the beauty of Guérin’s 
plates it is necessary to compare several numbers of the same issue, but 
to judge fairly of his real work one must after all see the originals. Of 
the three plates reproduced in this number, the frontispiece is the least 
satisfactory, and the Court in the Temple of Edfu on the whole the most 
satisfactory. But for cleverness of composition and charming variety 
of color, the Moonrise over the great Pylon must be given the first place. 
The unfortunate note, the one slip which prevents the plate from being 
the best of the three, is the false value of the distant shore of the Nile. 
It doesn’t appear to be distant. It fails to explain itself at first sight. 
Any element in a work of art which tempts the mind to analysis is a blem- 
ish. It is interesting for the student to compare the values in such plates 
as that by Guérin, page 677; by Wyeth, page 733; and by Taylor, page 671 
to see how increasing contrast suggests increasing power of light. Other 
good comparative studies in this number are the pen drawings by A. D. 
Blashfield, pages 756 to 763; by Frederick Dorr Steele, pages 747 to 754; 
and by Harry Fenn, page 657. The quality of line in all of these may 
well be further compared with the decorative drawings by R. Wier Crouch, 
pages 780 and 797. 

HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. The illustrations in The Judgment of the 
Steerage by Schoonover, force one to think of the old adage, Enough is as 
good as a feast. The initial and the Portuguese mother and child show 
color enough. It would be rather instructive for the student to compare 
the handling of An Interlude, by Sargeant Kendall, page 576, with the 
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handling of such half-tone plates as that by George Harding, page 531; 
H. E. Townsend, page 556; and by W. Hatherell, page 587. In which 
of these pictures is the reality in three dimensions most convincingly 
suggested? This number furnishes an opportunity to compare at least 
four distinct methods of drawing for black and white reproduction, which 
for convenience may be called oil, page 564; water color, page 594; crayon, 
page 578; and charcoal, page 627. I do not say that these were the med- 
iums used entirely in any case, but the classification is a convenience. 
The most. astonishing contribution to this number (after Pyle’s color 
plates) is the article by Dr. Edward A. Ayers on The Eyes and Vision from 
Worm to Man, with photographic drawing, pushed to its farthest limits, 
by Howard J. Shannon. 


SCRIBNER’S. The House of Rimmon, by Henry Van Dyke, completed in 
this number, contains the most successful tinted half-tone of the month 
from a drawing by W. H. Everett, page 284. One is tempted to say that 
this contains the most beautiful sky ever produced by means of a tinted 
half-tone plate. His other illustration, page 300, is unusual for its sugges- 
tion of varieties of brilliant color. For an engraved half-tone plate the most 
brilliant of the month is also in this magazine. It is from a drawing by 


G. W. Peters, page 269, from a most unpromising subject, the excavations 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad station. Probably the most difficult subject 
to render with any success from the point of view of unity of effect is the 
Blackwell’s Island bridge, page 265, but Edwin B. Child has managed 
it well. This number is unusually rich in excellent half-tone illustrations. 
The frontispiece, by Castaigne; the Locating Engineer, by Wyeth; the 
McCall’s Ferry Dam, by R. Shrader; the New Railroad Yards, page 267, 
by Edwin B. Child; “We'll fight you both,” page 321, by F. C. Yohn; 
“They have been good days,” page 321, by Oliver Kemp, maintain a higher 
average than those printed in any other of the great monthlies Two 
or three other illustrations are of unusual character, the vignetted half- 
tone by Castaigne, page 369; the silhouetted half-tone, one might almost 
call it, page 353, by Anita LeRoy; and the brilliant illustration by Franklin 
Booth, page 323. Nor must one overlook such charming works of art 
as The Village Street, page 325, and the two sketches in oil by Will H. 
Low, pages 328 and 3209. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. The most original, and for beginners in illustration 
the most educational, pictures of the month are the brilliant line plates 
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by Walter Jack Duncan, pages 513 to 519. One must go back to the 
old copper plates of a byegone age to duplicate such crisp effects. The 
illustrations for An American Master of Landscape, by T. M. Cleland, are 
extraordinarily faithful reproductions of pencil work. This number 
contains three characteristic plates by Castaigne. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS, the magazine children love best in the world, is always 
illustrated in a way that appeals to its little readers, but the September 
number contains several plates of a good deal of interest from the point 
of view of art education. Among these are the frontispiece, full of dash 
and sunlight, by Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones; some combination plates 
illustrating Dorothea’s School Gifts, by Blanche V. Fisher; and some 
silhouetted half-tones illustrating At School, by Tony Noll. “What School- 
boys Wear” by Emma Troth, are good vigorous drawings, which the 
teacher would do well to save to furnish suggestions for pose drawing. 


CRAFTSMAN. The cover of the September number is an improvement 
on most of the Craftsman covers, but one is startled to find this blacksmith 
having an apron made of sky. Mr. Batchelder’s twelfth article on Design 
in Theory and Practice is to be found in this number. One is glad to 
learn what chip carving is really good for, page 671,—-for practice! 


MASTERS IN ART. The April number presents the works of Lord Leighton, 
works which yield themselves to reproduction rather more gracefully 
than do the works of some other masters. In fact some of Lord Leighton’s 
pictures are a good deal better as they appear in Masters in Art than they 
are in the original, notably his own portrait. Lord Leighton’s color is 
not always as fine as his draftsmanship and his notan. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for September opens with a Blue Girl by 
Lionel Heath, which is a rival in blueness of Gainsborough’s Blue Boy. 
The artist who has the position of honor in this number is Edwin Howland 
Blashfield. His work is described by Homer St. Gaudens and illustrated 
brilliantly from Blashfield’s decorations. A brilliantly successful departure 
in illustration is to be seen in Modern Miniature Painting, by A. Lys Baldry, 
where thirteen color plates which faithfully reproduce the ivory minia- 
tures, are reproduced with the text. The Hungarian Art at Earl’s Court 
is splendidly illustrated, pages 192 to 196, the half-tone and the line plate, 
page 195, being especially valuable to teachers. The pencil drawings 
by A. E. Newcombe are the best possible examples of pencil rendering 
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for boys and girls to study who have been brought up on the broad-gray- 
line, scumble-method of suggesting supposed detail, or more likely lack 
of detail, which has been so prevalent in certain parts of our country. 
Under Art School Notes are several very clever and effective conventional 
designs and some of the best wooden birds ever carved. An exhibition 
of jewelery by Frederick W. Coburn presents several beautiful designs, 
and the Scrip reproduces Vedder’s African Sentinel and William M. Hunt’s 
famous Girl at the Fountain. 


THE PRINTING ART for September contains most delightful reproductions 


of pencil drawings from the Applied Arts Drawing Books, and something 
new in the way of a decorative background. There are also suggestive 
type borders and some fine old lettering from early printing. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is to be congratulated upon setting so 


good an example in its fashion pictures. Grace Sanger, Mary Hitchner, 
Augusta Reimer, and others, are rendering a service to art education by 
their good, straightforward drawing and graceful composition. The 
Journal continues to publish a lot of catchy art-for-the-million things 
which devour enormous quantities of time in the making, and which 
unfortunately do not always perish in the using, things which are an 
abomination to every lover of beauty and no doubt to the Lord Himself, 
to whom we shall have to give an account for every piece of claptrap 
trumpery we make as well as for every idle word we speak. But we 
must be thankful that the stream of this stuff in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, at least, is gradually drying up. 


THE CIRCLE for September contains some very clever decorative headings, 


for the most part in flat tones, probably by E. Poucher and a Pierson, 
but the September number has another value to teachers. It contains 
about the best drawing of corn that has ever appeared in a periodical, 
and it will help those who attempt during the harvest season to draw this 
very difficult subject, if they will place this illustration, pages 148 and 
149, where their pupils can see it. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for September contains upon its cover and page 


76 a choice piece of architecture in the form of a little boat-house, just 
right for high school pupils to translate into plan and elevation. The 
brief articles in this magazine by Virginia Robie are too sensible to be 
passed over without careful reading. 
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1 WILL TRY TO MAKE TH 1S Piece of WORK MY BEST 








HE work of William Vahlgren, the Leader of the Guild 

for 1907-1908, has steadily improved throughout the 
year. Some of it has already been reproduced in The School Arts 
Book, and some of it will be in the future. William is to be 
commended not only for the excellence of his work, but for his 
enthusiasm and his industry. He is not satisfied with one work- 
ing out of a given problem. He is willing to try over and over 
again, and the practice this offers of course reacts favorably 
and increases his power to draw. William won a second prize 
in March 1907, a first prize in October 1907, a mention in Novem- 
ber 1907, another mention in December 1907, a special prize in 
February 1908, a mention in April 1908, and the first prize in 
June 1908. The following letter has been sent to this diligent 
young artist: 


This certifies that in the Monthly Contests in Drawing and Design main- 
tained by The School Arts Book during the school year 1907-1908, and partici- 
pated in by about 15,000 school children in the United States, William Vahlgren 
of the eighth grade, Fitchburg, Mass., won the largest number of awards and 
by virtue of his increasingly excellent work is entitled to the honor of Leader 
in the School Arts Guild. Should Mr. Vahigren, after completing his public 
school courses, decide to enter an Art School, this record is worthy to stand 
as a testimonial to his ability as a student, and as a recommendation to the 


Art School authorities. 


For the Jury of Awards, 
Henry Turner Bailey, 
Editor of The School Arts Book. 
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JUNE CONTEST 
AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, a Box Binney & Smith’s Special Artists’ 
“Crayola,’”’ and Badge with gold decoration. 
******William Vahlgren, VIII, 14 Baker St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Second Prize, Box Binney & Smith’s “Crayola,” and Badge 
with silver decoration. 


*Marion Buck, VIII, 145 Marshall St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Grace McDonald, VIII, 1914 St. Aubin St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Rose Paladino, V, Park Avenue School, Westerly, R. I. 
Ruth Theberath, VII, 31 Ward Place, South Orange, N. J. 
IX, Third Grammar School, Somerset St., Johnstown, Pa. 


Third Prize, Box American Crayon Co.’s “‘Crayograph,” and 
Badge. 


Grace Bennett, VII, 14 Fair St., Oneonta, N. Y. 

*Marie Boulet, IV, White Rock School, Westerly, R. I. 

*George Brow, IV, Commercial St., East Braintree, Mass. 

Helen Everett, VIII, King St., Franklin, Mass. 

Louis Laduc, V, Easthampton, Mass. 

Ernest Mellow, V, Park Avenue School, Westerly, R. I. 

Anetta Nicholas, VI, 182 Maple St., Bristol, Conn. 

Margaret Stahl, VI, Johnstown, Pa. 

Charles K. Wallace, VII, 246 Ridgewood Road, South Orange, N. J. 
*Edith M. White, VII, 59 Mt. Vernon St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Fourth Prize, The Badge. 


*Ruth Anderson, VII, 18 Nutting St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Irving Bates, VI, 71 Commercial St., East Braintree, Mass. 
Sadie Brennan, VIII, 62 Everett St., Southbridge, Mass. 
Jeannette Burke, VII, 345 Hillside Place, South Orange, N. J. 
H. G. C..——_____-. 

Harry Camp, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Frances Comstock, VI, 59 Comstock Place, South Orange, N. J. 
Frank Gordon, VIII, Painesville, Ohio. 

Harry Holden, IV, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

Edith N. Kelley, VIII, 33 School St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Esther Kimball, Greenville, N. H. 

Karl D. Ludwig, IX, Johnstown, Pa, 

Corey Masters, III, River Street School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Robert P. Mitchell, VII, Elm Street School, Westerly, R. I. 
Marian Rowell, VIII, 28 1-2 Arlington St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Daniel W. Sheehan, VIII, Southbridge, Mass. 

Mildred Smith, VI, Hudson St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Lemuel Stewart, I, Stewart St., Bristol, Conn 

M. W., IV, Johnstown, Pa. 

Wilhelmina Wright, VIII, 31 Prospect Place, Bristol, Conn. 


Honorable Mention 


*Thure Anderson, Fitchburg *Walter Hall, Fitchburg 
James Andrew, Fitchburg Mildred Hekela, Sioux City 
Rex Barratt, Westerly Margaret Keniepp, Painesville 
Georgina Caldow, Fitchburg *Young Marootian, Fitchburg 
Ernest Champlin, Westerly Mamie Martin, Franklin 
*Marion Champlin, Southbridge Charles Mallen, E. Braintree 
Reba Chappell, Westerly Philip Noel, Fitchburg 
*Myrton H. Cutler, Fitchburg *Mary M. Peck, Bristol 
*Irene Davidson, Fitchburg Martin Randall, Westerly 
John J. Drinkwater, Braintree Harold Sawtelle, Greenville 
Olive M. Drinkwater, Braintree Isabel Schreiber, Westerly 
Alfred Ellsworth, Braintree *Everill Simmons, Westerly 
Albert Frazier, E. Braintree *Myra Stacy, Gill 

Mary Guernsey, Easthampton —————-, VI, Johnstown, Pa. 


Agda E. Gustafson, E. Braintree 


SPECIAL PRIZES 


Thanksgiving Packet 
*Paul Watkeys, High School, Dietz St., Oneonta, N. Y. 


Thanksgiving and Christmas Packets 
Grades II and III, Johnstown, Pa. 





*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Special Mention 
Minnie Bailey, High School, West Broadway, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Helen Swartfiguer, High School, Park Ave., Oneonta, N. Y. 


The June work, coming as it did from comparatively few 
towns, presented a higher general average of excellence than any 
previously submitted. The work from Fitchburg, Mass., deserves 
special mention. I wish it were possible to reproduce it entire in 
color for the benefit of the readers of The School Arts Book. Its 
characteristics were marked originality, intelligent embodiment of 
the principles of design, a temperate but effective coloring. More- 
over almost all the designs submitted had been worked out in the 
material with more than usual skill. The Guild Leader for the 
year, William Vahlgren, belongs to the school from which this work 
came. I hope his teacher will contribute to The School Arts Book 
in the near future an article on the teaching of design. 

The one point in design which many teachers seem to miss 
is that a mere collection of units arranged radially is not neces- 
sarily a design. They become a design only when ordered in 
such a way that the whole appeals to the eye instantly as a whole. 
When individual units attract the attention first, the design is 
not good. This holds true both in form and in color. 


Please remember the regulations: 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received, 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


‘05 ‘06 O07 06 aot 07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
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in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next‘ drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing he sends 
in, he must put a 4, and the date and so on. If he should receive a Mention 
after having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on his later draw- 
ings, for that is the highest award he has received. 


(Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


(2 The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


(Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawingsfiat. 


(aif stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


(A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three are 
usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis Press. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND DIFFERENT 
JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


A COURSE IN 
“Perspective Sketching from Working Drawings” 


By FRANK E. MATHEWSON 


Assistant Principal, The Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and recently Head of Drawing 
Department, Technical High School and Evening 
School of Trades, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Ready early in October Price, $1.00 


Equally important with a knowledge of mechanical drawing is the 
ability to explain by means of a perspective sketch the meaning of a 
more or less complicated working drawing to those who are unfamiliar 
with such drawings. This course teaches how to sketch in the simplest 
and easiest way, so that first year pupils in high school readily translate 
the working drawing into the perspective sketch or picture. 


Ask for a copy on approval. All of our publications sent postpaid 

on receipt of request for 10 days’ examination. 
«« Notes for Mechanical Drawing,”’ $1.25 
‘‘ Brief Course in Machine Drawing,’’ Cloth, .60 
se “s " " " Paper, .40 

Architectural Drawing Plates, 

Folio 1, “ Details of Construction,”’ .75 
Folio 2, “ Brick and Stone Work,” .75 
Mechanical Drawing Alphabets, -10 





Our Drawing Papers are the very best for High, Normal and 
Technical School use. 

HAYTOL brand for Mechanical Drawing, hard surface; smooth 
finish, bufi or white color. Sample sheet on request. 





THE TAYLOR-HOLDEN COMPANY 
Publishers SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Paper M’f’g’s. 





Piease mention The School Arts Book when writing to advertisers. xvii 








